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weather had ponies a flight in Feb- that the race is a hybrid orcross ? Such 
ruary I think nearly all would have | results as I have named (though put in 
lived. a more moderate form) would be simply 

We had at least 4 months in which a | impossible if the race was pure. If you 
bee could not have lived a minute away | will try your skill on the German or 
from the hive. If out-of-doors the ne-|common bee you will find that no 
cessity of a flight being increased by | amount of selection will give any per- 
the increased amount of honey con-|ceivable change in their appearance. 
sumed, death was almost sure. The Therefore, we conclude that the Italian 
same in cellars if the proper conditions | bee is a cross between a pure yellow, 
were not present—even and suitable | quiet race, and a pure black, irritable 
temperature,.perfectdarkness and quiet, | race of bees, both of which are now un- 
and ripe honey. With these the little | known except as found promiscuously 
i will stand along siege from old | in the Italian variety. 


oreas. ogee anil 
4 a F Perhaps it is the happy combination 
Forest City, lowa, April 8, 1881. of these two races that 1 Me the Italian 
— -— its peculiar value, and when we have 
¥or the American Bee Journal. | 2Scertained what proportion of blood of 


e these two races when combined gives 
The Italian not a Pure Race. the best results, and have bred our bees 
G. W. DEMAREE. 








up to that standard, we will have per- 
fected Mr. Newman's Apis Americana. 
It seems to be conceded on every hand 
It seems .a little strange that it has | that the Italian race becomes lig ter in 
not occurred to some of our brother | color Te by being imported to, and 
bee-keepers that their discussion of the | multiplied in this country. For one, I 











of the Italian honey bee furnishes all | 


the evidence necessary to prove them a/| 
mixed race of bees. 





merits of the light and dark * strains” | do not believe this. 


| sult in this country should be different 


nape cng 4 i. e., Without selection as 


If they are bred 


color, there is no reason why the re- 








For the American Bee Journal. 


The Lessons from our Losses. 





EUGENE SECOR. 





On Nov. 5I put my bees in the house 
cellar, used as most house cellars are 
for storing vegetables, apples, soup-bar- 
rels, ete. To-day I have removed them 
to their summer stands, making 153 
days, or a little over 5 months, constant 
confinement. I found 6 dead out of 22 

ut away in the fall. The conditions 

favorable to successful wintering were: 
total darkness, freedom from frost when 
put away, a frost-proof cellar, good ripe 
honey in the hives and comparative 
quiet during the winter. 

Unfavorable: cellar probably too | 
warm at times, slight disturbances by | 








PEET’S QUEEN CAGE. 





oing in with a light for vegetables,and | ~_ 
ack of proper ventilation. 

The fatality among the bees in this| the Italian honey bee it is impossible 
neighborhood is almost ey Beg peer ged | that the race as a whole can be pure. 
one party is said to have lost 78 out of | The idea of two or more varieties ex- 
80 (out-doors); another all (in cellar); | isting in any one thing promiscuously, 
another 50 per cent., in cellar; all were | and still the thing be pure and unmixed, 
experienced bee-men. Nearly all oth-|is the height of absurdity. 
ers’ bees are dead. I estimate that 80| tempted to ask, what is meant by the 
per cent. of all bees within the range of | dark and light strains of the Italian ? 
my knowledge are free from the toils of | and, at what point is the dividing line 
he clover field. Have we learned any-|to be fixed? My experience is that 
thing 
Many, I believe, have not, they think it | of color (if nicely drawn), as there are 
is all luck anyhow. Others know better | colonies of Italians. The general ap- 
than practice. Hence losses are likely | pearance may be the same in some col- 
to continue to occur, and the market! onies, but upon a close examination in 
will never be overstocked unless the en-| all their parts a difference is discern- 
terprising grocer with his glucose pot| able. You may select an imported 
comes to the rescue of the over-worked | queen and rear daughters from her and 
bee. . some of her progeny will be darker than 

Iindorse what Mr. Doolittle says in| others. Now if you select the lightest 
the BEE JOURNAL of April 6 in rela- | one amongst them and breed from her, 
tion to confinement and dysentery. I| carefully continuing the selection, it is 
regard him as sound on this question, | possible to reach the beautiful type 
as on any other which he discusses.| known as ‘‘ Albinos,” while on the 
What bees I lost died of Sreonteny and | other hand, by the same careful selec- 
had they been confined days longer | tion of the darkest bees to breed from, 
undoubtedly another 30 per cent would | you can breed every tint of yellow out 
have gone the same way, while if the'ofthem. What does this teach, if not 














We are} 


If there are two or more varieties of | 


For the American Bee Journal. 
In-Door Flying for Dysentery. 


WM. H. FRANCIS, 








An artificial, or in-door fying for 
dysentery is not entirely new, and yet 

ee the heavy losses re- 
ported from all quarters during the 
past winter, I have seen no account of 
this remedy having been resorted to 

nor have I seen it recommended. ! 
have recently given it a pretty thorough 
test and forthe benefit of bee-keepers 
hereafter I will give the result. : 

I commenced -keeping last sprin 
and went into winter quarters last fa 
with 13 colonies. Early in February 
several of them began to show signs of 
dysentery. I watched them closely 
and in 2 or 3 weeks 2 of the hives were 
so ar soiled around the entrances 
that I had but little hope of yaw 
them unless a remedy could be found. 
I searched my bee-books and the only 
remedy I found was the cage method of 
giving an in-door flight mentioned in 
the BC of Bee-Culture. I made a 
cheap cage and tried it on the colony 
that appeared to be in the worst condi- 
tion, but was not satistied with the re- 
sult and abandoned it. : 

Two or 3 days after this one of my 
bee-keeping neighbors told me that he 
had just given 2 or 3 colonies a flight in 
asmall room without a cage, and con- 
sidered it a success. I had seen the 
statement in some of my bee-literature 
that if bees were released from their 
hive in aroom they would not return 
but I determined to give it a trial. I 
therefore selected a small bed-room in 
the south part of my house through 
which a stovepipe passes, and having 
but one window, looking south. After 
removing the furniture I covered the 
carpet with newspapers and protected 
the wall around the window and as 
much of the window casing as I could 
in the same manner. The temperature 
of the room when closed ranged from 
60° to 80° F., according to the weather 
and the quantity of heat furnished from 
the stove below. Towards noon I car- 
ried a hive up and placed it on the floor, 
about 3 feet from and fronting towards 





from what it would be in their native 
home, Climatic causes work too slow | 
to produce any perceivable effects in a | 
few years of time. 

It is careful selection that has given | 
us our beautiful superior bees rather | 
than the purity of the stock from which | 
we have usually made our selections. | 





| The readiness and rapidity with which | 


: i s } new types or “strains” under the ma- 
from this severe experience ?| there areaboutas many different shades | 


' 





the Italian race or variety will assume 





nipulating hand of the careful breeder, | 
can be explained on no other hypothesis 
than that the race is an amalgamation 
of blood more or less fixed = long se- 
clusion in their native home. It is truly 
amusing to see the ingenious efforts 
put forth by some of the advocates of 
** purity of the race ” to evade the force 
of these conclusions, and counteract the 
growing tendency to accept them as 
true. That there are black bees in 
Italy no one who is willing to trust to 
his own senses can doubt, unless the 
vendors of queens in that country have 
sent all their black bees over here ; for 
all of us have seen black Italians among 
our imported stock. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 





the window. I opened the entrance, 
removed the cap and covered the frames 
with a newspaper having an opening 
2or3 inches in diameter through the 
centre. The paper was to prevent the 
bees spotting the hive, and the opening 
to allow the bees to pass out at the to 

as well as at the entrance. The result 
was entirely satisfactory. During the 
warmest part of the day the roaring of 
the bees could be heard through all 
parts of the house. On going into the 


|/room towards sunset I found the bees 


nearly all quieted down in the hive. 
The few that remained clustered about 
the window were easily brushed off on 
a newspaper and returned to the hive. 
Lafterwards found thatif brushed from 
the window upon the floor they would 
return to the hive themselves. 

By this method I have given all my 
bees a flight, have given them a thor- 
ough examination, and they are now all 
in good condition, apparently able to 
remain in the cellar if need be until 
the middle of May. 

Why wouldn’t it pay every bee-kee 
in cold latitudes to have a room for this 
purpose in connection with his apiary ? 
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A small room would do, and one large 
window would probably be better than 
2or3smallones. A large room to be 
used for other purposes ordinarily 
might be so provided with windows 
that it could be divided by means of 
cheap temporary partitions into several 
small rooms, and in this way several 
colonies could - | at the same time, and 
thus large as well as small bee-keepers 
could avail themselves of this remedy 
whenever necessary. 

Such winters as the past are rare, but 
when they do come thousands of colo- 
nies might be saved with but little 
trouble and expense. 

Frankfort, Mich., March 29, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Kentucky. 





W. WILLIAMSON. 





The general reports throughout Ken- 
tucky are very discouraging to bee- 
keepers in general; in fact the past 2 
seasons have been failures. In some 
localities a few bee-keepers have 
brought their bees through the present 
severe winter without loss, owing no 
doubt toa full supply of honey in the 
brood chambers, and being fully pro- 
tected from the cold winter blasts. All 
should, however, take courage, as the 
coming season may be one of a bounti- 
ful supply of honey and swarms which 
will amply repay them for the failures 
of the past. All empty combs should 
be carefully cleaned off and laid away 
for future use, as,if brood chambers are 
filled with these empty combs, and 
swarms putin them in May, they will 
often thrive better and store more 
honey than the parent colony. All col- 
onies should now be fed up (whenever 
the day is mild) to induce early breed- 
ing. A little rye-meal should be placed 
in convenient places to take the place 
of pollen. Nothing should be left un- 
done in the early — that will tend 
to strengthen and build up weak colo- 
nies. It is not necessary to feed honey 
to bees—a good syrup made of sugar, 
water, and a little flour, makes ‘excel- 
lent feed. It can either be fed as a 
syrup or made intocandy. From all 
reports that I have been able to obtain, 
the loss of bees in Kentucky this winter 
will be fully 44, and ifthe remainder are 
not fed up early, fully a third more will 
perish for want of supplies. 

Lexington, Ky. 


-—_- 








For the American Bee Journal. 


What Is Royal Jelly? 


Ww. C. PELHAM. 








In the article under the above cap- 


tion, published in the BEE JOURNAL of 
March 23, 


“ead correspondent makes 
some very broad assertions to support 
his theory of the development of queens. 
For instance he says::‘* The fertile 
workers are produced by the workers 
taking the drone’s semen into their 
stomachs,” ete. If your correspondent 
would state just how he discovered that 
fact it would be of interest to your 
readers. 
Just what constitutes the royal jelly 
may be hard to determine, but we might 
settle whether or no it differs mater- 
ially from the food given workers and 
‘drones by collecting enough of the lat- 
ter to supply a queen cell, and hatching 
it, if necessary, in a lamp nursery. 
That the eggs do not differ in character 
from which workers and queens are 
produced is well established. If the 
eggs are the same up to the time of 
their hatching, there can be no way to 
produce — except by nutrition, 
rowth, development. The idea that 
he ovary of the bee can be fecundated 
while in an undevoloped state is not in 
accordance with ene aan laws as 
now known. I will venture to assert 
that no instance can be named in the 
whole animal creation where the female 
is impregnated by means of the diges- 
tive organs. To each set of organs in 


the animal economy is assigned their 
functions and the functions of one set 
cannot be assumed by another set in 
the manner that Mr. R. indicates. 

While a knowledge of the composi- 


| 
much practical iraportance, F will sug- 
gest how your readers may try some ex- 
periments, the results of which may be 
of interest to scientific bee-keepers and 
the world at large. 
1st. Substitute a drone egg for a 
worker egg in a queen cell naturally 
built, and if necessary seal it artificially 
and hatch it in a lamp nursery. (See 
Langstroth on this experiment 
2d. Supply a worker egg with worker 
food collected from the cells So that it 
may be as abundant to the Jarva as 
royal jelly is. 
3d. Supply a 


ner. 

These last two may be varied by col- 
lecting the food from drone cells. I do 
not think it beyond the possible to 
hatch a bee egg and nurse the larva du- 
ring growth in an artificial queen cell. 
It would probably require to capped 
or sealed over at the proper age. I have 
noticed that the bee larve if unsealed 
and removed from the care of the bees 
work out of the cells and fall off 
the combs. The sealing may, there- 
fore, be merely to confine them to the 
cells. 

Mason Co., Ky. 


drone egg in liké-man- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


My Experience with Separators. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





We read on page 33, AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, 1881, these words from the 
pen of Mr. Heddon: ‘‘ These separators 
cost me too great a portion of my sur- 
plus crop, to say nothing of their first 
cost and trouble of manipulating ;” 
and again, ‘‘ there is no need of those 
nuisances called separators.”’ On page 
75 of the BEE JOURNAL we read, also, 
‘*that all separators are a great draw- 
back to the pom Se of comb honey.” 
Now, this all sounds good, and if there 
were no other bee-keepers in the United 
States except himself, no doubt all 
would be well. But it happens that 
myself and others keep bees; it also 
happens thatall honey districts are not 
like his, and that different methods are 
used to secure certain results, by dif- 
ferent parties ; hence, the only true wa 
to arrive ata right conclusion is to wate 
and see what methods the successful 
ones adopt. : 

I believe tin separators are right the 
opposite of a nuisance; that they donot 
cost us a pound of our surplus crop 
after they are bought, and that they are 
no drawback to the production of comb 
honey, but, on the contrary, a help. 
Now for my reasons for such a belief: 
We first used separators in 1872, ona 
small scale, to try the feasibility of 
them. These were cut so as to leave 4% 
an inch at the top and bottom of the 
sections, as we were sure they would 
retard the labor of the bees in the boxes, 
inasmuch as they divided the bees into 
small clusters ¢ cy roenge To test the 
matter, we used some without separa- 
tors, and went so far as to leave the 
bottoms pretty much entirely off some 
boxes, to see how much the gain would 
be; but at the end of the season each 
was about balanced as regards the sur- 
plus. We found we had made a blun- 
der in cutting our tin too narrow. The 
next year the tin was cut wider, and 
also some were slotted so as to divide 
the bees as little as possible. Some 
were used with, and some without sep- 
arators. No perceivable difference as 
to yield was the result, while many of 
those without separators could not be 
crated, to say nothing of glassing them. 
We finally adopted a separator as wide 
as the inside of the box within ¥ inch 
at the top and bottom, with no perfora- 
tions of any kind, and to-day, although 
we have experimented many ways since 
then, we see no reason for abandoning 
them ; but on the contrary, many rea- 
sons for still continuing their use, a few 
of which we will give you. 

First, we wish to work our sections 
from the sides to top of the hive, as was 
described in last week’s BEE JOURNAL, 
believing, as we do, that better results 
can be secured in that way. If we did 
this without separators we should get 
very uneven combs, as our experience 
has taught us. 

Second, we wish to take off each sec- 





tion of the royal jelly may not be of 


it is snow- white, and not leave it on the 
hive till allare finished. Now, if we do 
this, taking out 44 or more, and place 
those partly filled, or empty except a 
starter,in their places, unless separators 
are used the bees will lengthen the cells 
of those farthest advanced, so as to 
crowd into the others, thus making 
irregular combs, as we have in putting 
an empty frame between two full ones 
in the brood chamber. 


|. Third, by the use of cases with separa- 
tors, we need take none of the precau- 
tions about ‘ adjusting,’”’ which Mr. 
Heddon told Mr. Tuttle about, but sim- 
ply slip our boxes into the cases, clamp 
them together, and no further trouble. 
We should want to use cases anyway, 
to keep the boxes clean and free from 
propolis, if nothing more, and should 
consider the plan of letting the bees go 
over the bottoms and tops of the boxes, 


NAL, a bad one. 


One other thing : I see, in order to get 
these straight combs, Mr. Heddon uses 
comb foundation, and as most of us 
must buy it, we have to take the pennies 
which we have hoarded up for the sup- 
port of our families, and send them 
away to some supply dealer, to encour- 
age him in getting a living in that way 
instead of producing honey for market. 
Iam glad Mr. Heddon does not sell 
foundation, for if he did we might think 
he was throwing away tin separators for 
other supely dealers to “grind their 
axes on,” while he ground his on the 
more profitable “‘comb foundation” 
(see BEE JOURNAL, page 66). Please 
excuse me for joking. 
I embarked in the bee business with 
the understanding that I paid out no 
money for extras or luxuries, and from 
my experience with comb foundation I 
still consider it a penne vg believing that 
we can produce comb from the bees at 
a less expense than it costs us to buy 
foundation, and thus keep our pennies 
athome. Again, our honey comes with 
a rush, as a rule, and the bees seem to 
refer to add their own wax on to the 
oundation, rather than to draw the 
foundation out, with the one exception 
of the thin Van Deusen. I have re- 
peatedly scraped the cells and honey 
off of the lozenge-shaped foundation, 
washed the foundation, and presented 
such a piece, together with a piece of 
the same that had never been used, to 
arties to have-them tell which the bees 
ad used, and it was with difficulty that 
any difference could be found. With 
the Van Deusen the case is different, 
for in order to make the flat bottoms 
renee capes, the bees must manipu- 
late it. But this manipulation costs the 
bees time, hence the flat-bottomed is 
not as readily accepted by the bees. 
Where not more than 2 or 3 lbs. of honey 
is stored in a day, the bees generally 
thin the foundation properly; but if a 
greater yield, the wax in the foundation 
is little used, the bees — using 
their wax to lengthen the cells with. 
At least such is my experience with 
foundation of various shades for the 
past 5 years. 

Once more : From experiments made 
each year for the last 5 years, I have 
been unable tosee wherein any gain was 
made in our honey crop,by the use of 
foundation. We have repeatedly Bg sen 
boxes filled with foundation, and those 
having a starter of natural comb to the 
amount of not more than three square 
inches, side by side, and as a rule, the 
box with the starter of comb would be 
filled ready to be taken off first. We 
also have failed to notice any gvostty 
increased yield by the use of foundation, 
reported by any one. To sum up, from 
experience and observation up to the 
present time, we believe comb founda- 
tion does not, all things considered, pay 
when used in section boxes ; that section 
boxes cannot be used to the best advan- 
tage without tin separators; that the 
first cost of tin separators is no greater 
than filling the sections (which the sep- 
arators will cover) once full of founda- 
tion, and that after the tin separators 
are once purchased they are good for 
life, while the foundation must be pur- 
chased each year. Therefore, we use 
separators in preference to foundation. 
Mr. Heddon will please excuse me if I 
once more quote his favorite sentence 
by saying in regard to separators, “7 








tion as soon as it is capped over, while 


am not prejudiced in their favor because 





as given on page 75 of the BEE Jour- | P 


[adopted them ; I adopted them because 
I was prejudiced in their favor.” I am 
well aware that many will say in regard 
to my statements about foundation, 
that ‘* they are no credit to me,” as they 
did in regard to a previous article from 
my pen on the subject of ‘* comb foun- 
dation.” Nevertheless, if I say any- 
thing about what we use, I must say 
what I believe to be the truth about it, 
whether it is, or is not, a credit to me. 
Borodino, N. Y., April 5, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
How to Separate Swarms. 





E. 





Under the above caption Bray & Sea- 
cord attempt, in the issue of the Bre 
JOURNAL of April 6th, to tell how they 
erform the operation; but after read- 
ing, the “ inquirer after truth” will not 
be much wiser than before. 

They say: ‘* Make a box 8 feet long 
(or any size that will fit the frames of 
— ive), make one entrance to the 

ox for the bees to pass in and out; 
make a tight cover to fit the box, with 
cleats on 2 sides, noend cleats; make 3 
or 4 division boards; then the box is 
ready for hiving the bees. 

‘*Now take the box and hive the cluster 
of 2 or more swarms, and as soon as all 
the bees are in the box, put it in a shady 
place, and let it remain there until the 
next morning ; then push the box 
cover lengthwise of the box and you 
will observe each queen with her colony 
clustered by themselves; now place 
the division board between each cluster, 
push the cover back again over the 
cluster and hive at pleasure.” 

Two of the most important points in 
the operation are left entirely in the 
dark. What use is made of the frames 
mentioned in the first. paragraph, and 
how are 2 or 3 swarms in one box to be 
shaken in front of the hives they are 
designed to occupy without risking the 
original confusion ? When acorrespon- 
dent attempts to teach others how to 
perform some original operation, he 
should be particular to mention every 
minutia. One omission in this respect 
will frequently befog the whole business. 

Kansas, April 17, 1881. 


[We observed the omission on the part 
of the author at the time of its publi- 
cation, but refrained from calling at- 
tention to it for the reason that writers 
usually prefer explaining their methods 
in their own way. We are glad, how- 
ever, that it has awakened criticism, as 
it forcibly illustrates to contributors 
the necessity for precision in describing 
new discoveries. Accuracy should be 
observed in every detail, and brevity in 
style of composition.—Ep.] 





For the American Bee Journal 


Ventilation for Winter. 


S. GOODRICH. 








All bee men talk about ventilation ; 
the question is, how much is wanted ? 
The novice is inclined to think, after 
reading about chaff hives and cellar 
wintering, that his bees must be kept 
warm, at least they must not be exposed 
to the winter blasts, consequently he 
bundles up his bees in a tight-fittin 
hive, covers them with chaff, straw an 
blankets, stops up the entrance so that 
not more than two bees can pass, 
‘* Now,” he says to himself, ‘‘ my bees 
are in good shape for any weather.” I 
think blankets, chaff and straw, or any 
other absorbent, is all right as far as it 
goes ; but bees, like all living animals 
or beings, require a constant ee ped of 
fresh air and a chance for the foul air to 
escape. Now, I would like to know 
how this is to be accomplished with a 
tight-fitting hive and only a small open- 
ing at the entrance ? 

am satisfied, from experience and 
observation, that after packing the bees 
in straw or chaff, if an opening be left 
at the ~- over and above the packing, 
so that the air can pass freely, the bees 
will, 99 times out of 100, come out as 
well in the spring as in any other way, 





provided you let them alone, do notdis- 
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turb or rap them up under any circum- 
stances when it is too cold for them to 
fly. Put your bees in winter quarters 
before cold weather—before they are 
done oe when cold weather 
comes on they will go quietly to their 
cluster, and instinct teaches them the 
balance ; but if you shut them up inan 
air-tight hive, with no other ventilation 
than a ‘‘ key-hole” at the bottom, and 
stir them up every few days tu “roll 
call” or to hear them buzz, you may ex- 
pect disease, dysentery and death. 
Urbana, Ill., April 8, 1881. 





for the American Bee Journal, 
Candying of Honey a Test of Purity. 


Ww. J. WILLARD. 





The erg of extracted honey is a 
sui ject of vital importance to all bee- 
keepers in this vicinity and southward. 

My attention has been called to this 
miuny times by assertions that nothing 
but pure honey will candy, and the 
more so by the resolutions of the North- 
eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association mak- 
ing candying the test of purity. This 
is a wrong to all of us (Lam no shipper 
of honey but there are many south of 
here who are), our honey will not candy 
solid, only a little in the bottom when 
it is taken from certain flowers (and 
they are the red clover and some of the 
asters). 

For nearly 14 years I have tried to 
get my honey to candy as I have seen 
it in the North, but without success. I 
have exposed it to 16° below zero in the 
light and in the dark, I have exposed 
it to 100° above in the shade, at the 
same time had a jar standing in the 
sunshine where the mercury stood at 
128°; none of itcandied. ‘This is not 
the result of one, but of many experi- 
ments, therefore i say that the asser- 
tion that. nothing but pure honey will 
candy is injurious to many bee-keepers 
of this county. Nevertheless, I will go 
heart and soul against the adulteration, 
not only of honey but of every other 
article of food produced in the world. 

Last July (about the middle) when 
our second crop of white and red clover 
was just in its prime, I extracted about 
12 lbs. of a nearly white honey, put it in 
quart jars, exposed it to the cold, part 
in the light, part in the dark, mercury 
went as low as 16°; up to date there is 
but about 2 inches of candy in the jars, 
and that is the nearest I ever knew the 
honey in this climate to come to candy- 
ing, and I have some now which I have 
had for 3 years ; kept it for experiment. 

Let our motto be, ‘‘ Down with Adul- 
teration of every kind,” but do not fix a 
standard of purity for honey outside of 
a chemical test, or you will wrong many 
bee-keepers who cannot afford the loss 
which would accrue from the “ candy 
standard.” 

Jonesboro, Ill., March 17, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal 
Some Incorrect Statements Criticized. 





Cc. A. HATCH. 








Several articles from E. A. yo 

of this State, have appeared in the BrE | 
JOURNAL and should not go unnoticed | 
for fear that some novice might think | 
his remarkable results are easy to ob- | 
tain. He asserts that ‘‘ basswood buds | 
are all right,’ etc. We would be only | 
too glad to know that all of this is true, 

but we have had 4 years’ experience | 
with bees and basswood trees and we | 
cannot tell by what means he can know 
thus early. Does he forget that even 
the twig which is to support the flower | 
stalks yet has to grow from the bud ? 

Or, are his eyes so much sharper that | 
he can look down into the bud and see 

the embryo twig, and even discover the | 
sap which is to develop into the future | 
bloom ? Might he not as well look into | 
a kernel of corn to determine how many | 
ears the stalk to grow from it will have | 
on it? Isit not a little absurd to talk | 
of the buds swelling when in the same | 


chapter he tells us that the mercury has | fore. 


not been above 30° above zero, and 
down to 40° below ? 

Again, those 3 peck swarms, and over 
—we should call one peck a_ good 
swarm, and any over that extraordinary. 


| useful to ourselves and others. } ; 
take the JouRNAL we get the advice | simple method for destroying that pest, | 


He says: “I have kept such in 2-story 
Langstroth hives and they filled them 
with bees from June until frost.” A 
standard Langstroth hive of 10 frames 
will hold 2,755 cubic inches, and taking 
out 10 frames 1 inch thick leaves 1,112 
cubic inches for bee space. One peck 
contains 53244 cubic inches, and 3 pecks 
1,59744 cubic inches. Now when frost 
comes and he takes off the top story to 
fit up for winter how could he get 
1,5974¢ cubic inches of bees into 1,112 
cubic inches of space ? 

Let us luvok at that enormous yield of 
comb honey. My apiary of 54 colonies 
has an average of 154 lbs. of extracted 
honey and but 12 increase. He is not 
100 miles away and = he reports such 
unheard of yields of honey. Hear him, 
**my best colony gave me 245 lbs. comb 
honey, while the parent hive gave 185 
lbs.” This, —s to the custom of 
counting it all as the product of the 
original hive, would give 438 lbs. from 
one colony, and a poor clover yield at 
that! Did he not measure his honey 
in the same peck that measured the 
bees ? 

Our bees have not been out of the 
cellar since early in November, hence 
are getting quite uneasy. Itis hard as 
= telling what the losses will be ; some 
ave lost all, others %. I have lost3 
out of 4 packed in straw out-of-doors, 
and vy | 3 out of 54 in thecellar. I 
have 8 buried in a pit,and do not, of 
course, know how they are. I have al- 
ways had best success in the cellar. 

Ithaca, Wis., March 12, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


To the Bee-Keepers of Indiana. 


L. R. JACKSON. 








It would seem from the reports 
through the BEE JOURNAL that we 
have lost more bees during the past 
winter than any other section of the 
country. This is an evidence that we 
are behind other States in scientific 
Lee Toga We should not allow this 
to be so. ur State is as good a field 
for bee-keeping as the adjoining States, 
and,in some respects, far better. It 
has not been as well worked up and the 
apiarist has a better chance to make a 
selection of a location. Bee-keeping is 
no longer a business of doubt. We have 
many bee-keepers all over this country 
who are making bee-keeping pay as 
well as any other industry, accordin 
to the labor and capital invested; an 
far better than many trades or occu- 
pations where far more capital is re- 
quired. 

Whatever business we follow we must 
learn it if we wish to be successful. We 
should learn from every available 
source. I know of no business that we 
have as good opportunities to learn 
from the experience of others as bee- 
keeping. A scientific bee-keeper is 
ever ready and willing to assist you; he 
will give any information that will 
make you more successful in your busi- 
ness, and will not ask that you pay him 
a large sum of money for some receipt 
for taming or —* bees. There is 
a fascination about bee-keeping that 
would seem to bind us closely together 
as members of one family or fraternity. 

We should take and study the bee 
periodicals and at least one good book 
on apiculture. I would recommend 


-were properly protected. 





Prof. Cook’s **Manual;” it is a very 
scientific work and has done more to | 
aid me in my work with the bees than | 
any work I have read. Such study will | 
improve the mind and make us bo ne 

we 


of the very best bee-keepers in the 
comniey and have the help of hundreds | 
of intelligent apiarists; each week we | 
receive something new to aid us. 
Bee-keeping is yetinitsinfancy. It 
has been 
the old box hive and knew but little of 
the interior workings of the hive. 
Within a quarter of a century there has 
been more learned about the honey bee 
than there has in a thousand years be- 
While many sections of the coun- 
pd are availing themselves of the ben- 
efit of this knowledge and reaping large 
rewards for their labor, we are quiet 
and indifferent. Let us make an effort 
this year to do better work than we 





have evér done. We have every indi- 
cation of a good honey year. Prepare 
for it now and have your hives and 
everything ready in time. 

I have no doubt that the past winter 
has discouraged many who should 
rather have learned a lesson by it. This 
has not been a hard winter on bees in 
this section of the country, where they 
I have not 
had bees winter as well in 5 years as 
they have this winter, and never have 
had bees in as good condition the Ist 
of April as they are now. Bees should 
be prepared for winter before cold 
weather setsin. I never allow Oct. 25 
to pass without having my bees packed 
in chaff and all preparations made for 
winter. I winter on the summer stands, 
and would winter no other way. I have 
never lost a colony of bees in wintering, 
and will — my plan for packing. I 
use the Gallup frame, 12 tothe hive. In 
October I remove 4 frames and puta 
chaff cushion on each side, then spread 
a quilt over the tops of the frames and 
fill the top story 6 inches deep with 
loose chaff. If this chaff becomes wet 
at — time raise the top of the hive and 
stir the chaff up, leaving the top off for 
half an hourand the chaff will soon dr 
out. If Ihave any colonies that will 
not cover 8 frames I double them up 
with some other weak colony. I use a 
loose bottom board, and every 3 or 4 
weeks I raise the front of the hive gen- 
tly and brush out all the dead bees. I 
cut a hole through the centre of each 
comb so that the bees can move from 
one part of the hive to another without 
having to go around the frame; then 
they will never starve with plenty of 
honey in the hive. 


Do not put off packing the bees till 
cold weather or they will be almost 
sure to have the dysentery early in the 
winter, unless they take a good flight 
a short time after they are packed. 
7 on the outside of the hive will 
do but little if any good; the bees will 
not freeze as long as the inside of the 
hive is kept dry. If they are strong, as 
they should be, the chaff will generally 
take up all the moisture. If this mois- 
ture is allowed to freeze on the hive it 
is very apt to chill the bees to death 
when it begins to thaw. Thehive then 
becomes filled with a cold damp atmos- 
phere,and you know how quick you 
chill one of these cold damp days. 


In conclusion let me urge all to make 
an extra effort thisyear. If yourneigh- 
ber bee-keepers do not take a bee-paper 
show them a copy of the JOURNAL and 
ask them to subscribe for one; and if 
you have not read a good work on api- 
culture, do so at once. One colony of 
bees ng oe managed will make 
you more clear money than 5 poorly 
managed. 

Allow me to congratulate the editor 
on the success of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. I have often wished for a 
Weekly, but did not think anyone could 
make a success of it. Ino longer have 
any doubt of its success after reading 
the many excellent articles in the first 
8 months of its publication. I do not 
think it can be beat as a scientific jour- 
nal. The editorials alone have been 
worth more to me than the price of the 
JOURNAL. 

Fairland, Ind., April 4, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Bee Moth. 


w. 





I believe many readers of your valua- 
ble JOURNAL will read with pleasure a 


the bee moth. The following is one 
which I have used for the past 3 years : 

I placed a gallon mustard jar in my 
apiary in which I put about 4 inches of 
water sweetened with refuse honey. 


well as codling or apple moths; the 2d 
year I did not get so many, and the last 
year I caught but few. think I will 
soon destroy them all. The vessel must 
not be too narrow at the neck. The 
moths only fly at night ; the vessel must 
be taken in in the day or many bees 
will be lost init. The moths must be 
removed every 2or 3 days, otherwise 
those which come into it’ will light on 
them and be able to escape. 








Southwestern Iowa. 





The Southwestern Iowa Bee Associa- 
tion met at the Court House in Corning, 
April 2. 1881. 

he President delivered:a short but 
interesting lecture. 
Seven new names were enrolled, ma- 
king 65 members. 

The Secretary read a paper from J.T. 
Fife on the management of bees. 

L. E. Mercer, Vice President for Tay- 
lor county, had the hive formerly adop- 
ted by the Association on exhibition, 
and gave a very interesting description 
of it; also samples of comb foundation, 
queen cages, prize boxes, smokers, etc. 

Deferred subjects for discussion were 
called up. The purity of drones from 
hybrid queens was discussed. It was 
maintained that the drone inherited the 
purity of the mother, and was not affec- 
ted by her mating. 

G. W. Churchill claimed that by the 
improved methods of dividing, 2swarms 
could be saved in the time lost by the 
natural or old system. 

The following questions were submit- 
ted for discussion at the next meeting: 

What is the best method of controll- 
ing the swarming fever ? 

hich are preferable, top or side 
boxes ? 

Which is most profitable (the market 
price being proportionate), comb or ex- 
tracted honey ? 

The President named G. W. Church- 
ill, of Essex, Vice President for Page 
county. 

The Association adjourned to meet at 
the Court House in Corning, April 30, 
at9 a.m. J. T.. Fire, Pres. 

G. W. CHURCHILL, Sec. pro tem. 


—_— 


Central Kentucky. 


The Central Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ 
Annual Convention met at Winchester, 
Ky., April 5, 1881, Vice President John 
W. Bean in the chair. 

After some preliminary business, and 
owing to th® small attendance (proba- 
bly on account of the severe weather), 
the Convention adjourned to meet in 
Louisville, Ky., inconjunction with the 
State Convention, which meets in the 
Exposition Building, Oct. 12, 1881. 

JOHN W. BEAN, Vice Pres. 

W. WILLIAMSON, Sec. 


. ~-_- 


@ The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at the 
residence of W. B. Wallis, at Darling- 
ton, Wednesday, May 11, 1881, at 10 a.m. 














There will be an opportunity given for questions 
and answers. Interesting papers will be read, among 
which may be mentioned : 

Location of Apiary, by E. France. 

Implements of the Apiary, by R. D. Wilson. 

Feeding Extracted Honey to Produce Comb Hon- 
ey. by Dr. C. Abraham. 

Foundation, and its Advantages, by D. K.Sylvester. 

Bee Forage, by H. Gilmore. 

Preparation for Winter, yy Ae e Fox. 

Wintering Bees, by Reese Powell. 

Advantage in Preparing pagers, by E. France. 

Profitable Bee-Keeping, by E. Pike. 

Bee-Keeping, will it Pay? by N. E. France. 

The Prize Essay of the N. K. Convention, on How 
to make the Apiary the most Profitable, by George 
W. House, of Fayetteville, N. Y. 

A cordial invitation is given to all. 


N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


é@ Programme of the Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, to be held at Has- 
| tings, Minn., May 17, 1881: 





1.—Address of Welcome, by J. N. Searis. 
2.—Reports of committees. 
eee from al!—number, kind and condition 
°o es. 
4.—A paper by Pres. A. Tidball, on honey-produc- 
ing plants and flowers. 
5.—A_paper by Dr. P. Barton. of St. Paul, on honey 
as food and medicine. 
6.—Apiary culture and our fairs, by Hon. William 


ut a few years since we used | The first year I caught hundreds, as | Avery, of St. Croix Falls, Wis 


A paper on sales of honey, by F. B. Dorothy, of 
Taylor's Falls, Minn. 
Ms paper on wintering bees, by L. Day, of Farm- 
n 


9.—Progressive bee-culture, by J. G. Teter. 
The above subjects will be open for discussion. In 
otemen to the above, the following subjects are sug- 


gested : 
1.—Esxential properties of a good bee hive. 
2.—How to prevent and cure fou! brood. 
3.—How to eorens spring dwindling. 
4.—Comb undation, with dividing and natural 
swarming. 
Appointment of committees. 
ection of officers. Adjournment. 
are 
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Mr. Frank Benton’s Javan Mission. 





The following letters from Mr. Frank 
Benton to Mr. Jones, will be read with 
interest : 

Batavia, Java, Feb, 14, 1881. 

DEAR Mr. JoNEs:—I arrived here 
with the bees all right, though some 
colonies are weak. I will try to save 
them all. I have,after much work, 
finally got on the right track and on 
the right side of some of these Dutch 
officials, and fully expect to sell the lot 
of hives—as many as [ can put in order 
—at £5 each. I thought Ceylon a pretty 
hard place to accomplish anything in— 
much harder than Cyprus or Palestine ; 
but it is ‘*‘ not a circumstance ” to this. 
There are no interpreters here; no na- 
tives can speak English, German or 
French, and only those who have fine 
zovernment positions can speak Dutch. 
Ravine gotten hold of some good men 
now, I think I will obtain help to secure 
wild bees, but since they have, every 
one of them, to be gotten from the for- 
ests—to be hunted up yet, and then se- 
cured, I do not believe I can pet a large 
number ; but I think I shall not meet 
with losses on the return. BENTON. 


Beutenyorg, Java, Feb. 15, 1881. 

FRIEND JoNES:—I scribbled this 
note yesterday with a pencil, but came 
away without mailing it in Batavia. 
The matter of selling the bees is more 
certain now. I brought thei a day or 
two ago to this place by rail, and am 
tixing them up as best I can, and as soon 
as the sale is completed will remove 
them to the Government Agricultural 
School, which is near the hotel where I 
am stopping. The queens are all right, 
but in some hives there are but a hand- 
ful of bees, and in the strongest only 3 
combs: They are brood rearing and I 
shall keep it up by feeding all they will 
take, and equalizing brood ; then I will 
leave instructions about continued 
feeding. The government wants to 
make «a thorough test of the matter of 
introducing Europern bees here. The 
bees Mr. Rykens took from Europe, 24 
colonies, nearly all died before he 
reached Port Said. Five colonies in 
very weak condition arrived here and 
have since died. Mr. Rykens is now in 
Europe sick, but they expect him to re- 
turn sometime. 

The head of the Government De- 
partment of Agriculture has instructed 
one of the officers of the Government 
Agricultural School to furnish me aid 


4,for Singapore, and take the steamer 
which should meet me there for Ceylon. 
Ihave promised to arrange the bees I 
have left there, some colonies of which 
are now in Point de Galle, and for 
which I was to be paid upon their de- 
livery in Colombo. I expect to get col- 
onies of Apis dorsata there, now that L| 
have learned more of the matter and 
know where they are actually plentiful. 
From Ceylon I will sail about March 27, 
arriving in Port Said about April 13; 
then to Cyprns as soon as possible there- 
after, where I expect to receive further 
instructions as to future operations. 
FRANK BENTON. 


->- 


What Causes Dysentery? 











In cleaning out some hives where the 
bees have died, my observations have 
confirmed me in the opinion I formed 
last summer, which is that dysentery is 
caused by starvation. I suppose that 
many will laugh, but that makes no dif- 
ference ; I look at the reasons they give 
for their opinions and not their opinions, 
and hope others will do the same by me. 
Last summer I divided my bees as usual, 
when there came on a rain that lasted 
some time ; there was no getting honey 
outside of the hive, yet it was not cold 
enough to prevent their coming out. I 
noticed that the hives in which I had 
placed my new swarms were several of 
them being spotted up the same as they 
are sometimes when bees come out in 
winter. I knew something was wrong. 
I examined, and found every one that 
showed signs of dysentery were entire] 
destitute of honey, and one was much 
reduced in numbers by starvation. 1 
put in frames of honey, and all recov- 
ered and became good colonies. Now. 
what but starvation could have produced 
dysentery in these hives? They had no 
long continement, no little poison parti- 
cles in the honey, for they had no nr 
had not been eating an excess of old 
pollen, for the combs were full of brood 
except the upper corners, where bees 
seldom deposit pollen. From this ob- 
servation I conclude that starvation will 
produce dysentery. 

Is that all the cause ? Perhaps not. 
But I must say that I never saw or heard 
of a case that I could not account for in 
that way. But, some will say, my bees 
have the dysentery with plenty of honey 
in the hive. It is well known that in 
cold weather bees are very stupid, and 
those on the outside of the bunch nearly 
lifeless. Open the hive incold weather 
and those on the outer edge of the clus- 
ter will only stick up their hind end at 
you, while those inside come out lively 
to defend theirhome. It is my opinion 
that these stupid bees in long confine- 
ment starve, and before they die crawl 
over the frames and discharge their 
feces. It will be noticed that bees that 
starve have the abdomen always full of 
dysentery feces. 

I have lost 53 colonies out of 113 that 
I packed up last fall. All died of hun- 
ger. When I pack my bees in the fall I 





in securing some of the wild bees—A pis | 
dorsata. So as soon as I have gotten | 
the colonies I brought,in fair condi- | 
tion, I will start outafter them. Ihave 
not yet seen a bee of this race, but have | 
seen two combs of these bees, which | 
are 3 feet by 34% feet, and are 144 inch | 
thick where brood was reared, about 20 | 
cells to the square inch; the bees must 
be % of aninch long. The combs are 
never built horizontally—could not be, 
but are perpendicularly placed on the 
branches of the trees. The natives 
get the honey and wax from them, al- 
though I was told this morning, by a 
gentleman who has lived here for 50 
years, that they “sting fearfully ;” of 
course too much dependence must not 
be placed upon such astatement. Many 
who are not bee-keepers would say the 
same of our honey bees. 

I cannot now tell how much money I 
will have when I get back to Cyprus, 
for [do not know what I must pay out 
yet; the very cheapest management I 
can adopt is still costly. Every move 
made by an American or European 
costs ‘like sixty”? here. There is no 
choice, the money must be ‘“ forked 
over” or nothing can be done; they 
bleed everybody who comes,else he goes 
away without having accomplished 
anything. I hope to leave here March 





intend to put in honey enough to last 
them until the warm days in March, and 
no more. I do this because they have 
less room to keep warm, and I think 
they are less apt to breed when they 
have a small amount of honey. I ex- 
aes to look over my bees in January or | 
‘ebruary and give them more honey if 
they need it, and for that purpose I Jaid 
away nearly 300 frames of honey; but 
I had no chance to examine till in March 
when they were dead. The live ones I 
gave more honey, and I think they are 
all right now. 

I might say something complimentary 
to the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, but “‘ the 
rose that all are praising” needs no 
praise from me. 

E. B. SOUTHWICK. 

Mendon, Mich., April 7, 1881. 


We have published scores of letters 
stating bees had died with dysentery 
when there was plenty of honey in the 
hive ; other letters state the bees had 
dysentery badly, but they enjoyed a pu- 
rifying flight,and are now quiet and 
contented, while two letters speak of 
improvising house-flights, and thereby 
checking the malady. If the trouble arise 





from starvation, why not starveas well 


3 or 4 weeks after a flight, provided the 
weather be extremely cold or changea- 
ble,as 4or5 months aftera flight? Du- 
ring ordinary winters, when flights are 
more frequent, although stores are pro- 


portionately no larger, dysentery is not | 


of such frequent occurrence as during 
protracted cold weather, when frost is 
more accessible to the bees. Again, we 
have known bees to become bloated with 
their feces in summer, after several 
days’ confinement, when in transit over 
rough roads, then standing 2 or 3 days 
in the shade before being released for a 
flight; and this with plenty of honey in 
the hive. We have opened many cages 
in which queens and bees had been im- 
ported from Italy, to find them all dead, 
not one-fourth of the honey consumed; 
but all covered with stinking excrement. 
They may have. starved, but only after 
having rendered their food unfit to be 
consumed. 


The case cited in the first paragraph 
of the above communication, is rather 
a disproof of the Doctor’s argument: 
He divided his bees as usual, the excite- 
ment incident to division caused them 
to consume their stores and become 
gorged, raining weather set in to pre- 
vent timely and necessary flight, and 
a first-class case of dysentery was rap- 
idly developed as a result. We are 
sorry to disagree with Dr. Southwick 
in his conclusions, but cannot indorse 
his belief. 


—_————__—_—_-__>+ - <> + <—-- 


Foul Brood. 





In the JOURNAL for March 30, page 
102, Dr. Wilson calls attention to Mr. 
Jeffrey’s article on “* Foul Brood,” be- 
cause it so fully expresses his views on 
the subject. know the Dr. is fully 
competent to express his views, and I 
wish he would do so and tell us what 
he knows on the subject and say 
whether he considers the disease con- 
tagious or not. 

n page 68 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, same date as above, Dr. W. 
says on the same subject: ‘‘ but for 10 

ears this (Mr. Jeffrey’s belief) has 

een my opinion,”....‘* but I refrained 
from writing my sentiments because 
all who wrote about it seemed to think 
that foul brood was a disease to which 
bees were subject,” etc. I am sorry 
that Dr. W. has not accepted his own 
advice as given in the last words of his 
article and given his sentiments in re- 
gard to foul brood years ago, and I 
earnestly hope that he will respond to 
the editor’s request to ‘‘ let us have the 
facts and experiences.” I have no foul 
brood among my own bees, but have 
the care of some colonies that have it, 
and every apiary in this region that I 
have examined has what, according to 
the descriptions given by our best au- 
thorities, is called foul brood, but if Dr. 
W’s. belief ‘‘ that it is not contagious” 
is correct, then what we have here is 
not foul brood, and if they (Mr. Jeffrey 
and Dr. Wilson) are right as to its 
cause, I believe he is right in cy me 
that it is not contagious. I have been 
keeping some bees in my cellar the past 
winter for other parties,and some of 
them have this same disease, and it has 
not come from chilled brood either, for 
the disease is in the centre of the brood 
nest, and the colonies have been in a 
temperature of about 45° all winter. 

I gave a brief description of the dis- 
ease we have here,in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL last omy and before I 
received the JOURNAL that had my ar- 
ticle in I received a letter from Col. 
Whiting, of East Saginaw, Mich., who 
had seen my description, stating that 
what I had described was foul brood, 
and he enclosed a postal card that he 
had received from a Mr. Walker, giv- 
ing his method of cure. Ihave mislaid 
the Col’s. letter, but think that he sug- 
gested to Mr. Walker the course 
pursue to cure his colonies, and he 
writes Col. W., ‘‘I am happy to say 
that it has proved a complete success.” 





I am glad that this disease is attract- 
ing so much attention for it is certainly 
a terrible thing in the apiary. A neigh- 
bor who had expected great things 
from _a good sized Tat last season, 
found the disease so bad in his colonies 
that he has given up all hopes of doing 
anything with them, and did not pre- 
pare them for winter as he had been ac- 
customed to do. 

I certainly hope that Mr. J. and those 
that think as he does in regard to the 
cause of the disease are right, and that 
it is not contagious, but I am very 
strongly of the opinion that they are 
mistaken. Certainly the disease we 
have here is not caused by the brood be- 
ing chilled. and it is contagious. 

Mr. Editor, I wrote you once thst at 
first [ did not like the change from the 
Monthly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL to 
a Weekly, but I like it better and bet- 
ter, and look for its weekly visits as 
anxiously as Ido for my daily paper, 
and would as willingly do without the 
latter as [ would without the Weekly 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, especially 
if it keeps on improving as 2 3 mg as it 
has since it changed to a Wéekly. 

BEE. 

It is certainly gratifying to observe 
the interest being awakened on the sub- 
ject of foul brood, among those who 
are perhaps as well qualified to solve 
the difficult problemasany. Thatthere 
are conflicting opinions regarding it is 
not a matter of surprise, when we take 
into consideration that locality and cir- 
cumstances may develop contagions and 
epidemics differently, and frequently 
confuse scientists into the belief that 
different disorders are identical; per- 
haps initial symptoms which at times 
would result only in epidemics, might 
under other influences develop calamit- 
ous contagions. Hence Mr. Betsinger, 
when he says ‘* Plenty of honey, no foul 
brood—no honey, then foul brood,”’ may 
be right, while Mr. Muth, after years 
of scientific investigation may also have 
correctly pronounced it contagious, 
and Mr. Jeffrey, through his interesting 
observations, may have arrived at no 
less correct conclusions in attributing 
its origin to chilled and putrefying 
brood. Paradoxical though it may ap- 
pear, all may be partly right and all 
equally wrong. Many disorders in the 
human family have for centuries divided 
the opinions of medical experts quite as 
much as bee-keepers are divided upon 
foul brood. We hope scientific investi- 
gation will not cease till a complete 
knowledge of its cause, course and cure 
| is obtained, and will second any efforts 

with this end in view. 








| Mr. R. M. Argo, Lowell, Ky., 
| writes as follows concerning his experi- 
}ence with the BEE JOURNAL as an ad- 
vertising medium : ‘‘ My small adver- 
tisement in the Weekly BEE JoURNAL 
has done me more good than any adver- 
tisement I ever put in any paper. I 
have already sold all the bees I have to 
spare.’”’ Those who have anything to 
| sell should use the BEE JOURNAL for 
| advertising, if they wish todo much 
business. The large circulation of the 
Weekly gives advertisers an advantage 
they can get nowhere else. 


me 


@ Our attention has been called to 
the fact that we failed to state in the 
BEE JOURNAL that the Van Deusen 
flat-bottomed and wired comb founda- 
tion received the Ist and 2d prizes in 
class 25 at the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Show in London, last July. 





@ It is no doubta 
in Germany that practically one size of 
frame is adopted by all bee-keepers in 
all parts of that country. 


great advantage 
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GLEANINGS. 
Peet Queen Cage.—Novice gives the 


following description of this cage, 
which is illustrated on the first page of 
this BEE JOURNAL: 


Thecage is about 24%4x4'¢ inches. The 
side pieces are made of strips 7-32x9-16. 
The side pieces are each 44¢ inches 
long. The end pieces are each 24% long 
by 44 inch thick; this brings the thick- 

-ness of the ends 1-16 less than the sides, 

to Jet the tin slide run over the ends. 
The end piece that holds the candy is 
made froma piece. 4x1 ; but before 
nailing the box together a place is 
sawed out to receive the candy, so only 
about 44 of an inch of wood is left on 
the bottom and end. With a very fine 
saw grooves are made for the tin slide 
torunin; this slide is bent as shown, 
for convenience in withdrawing. A 
corner is clipped from the other end, 
that the cage may be opened so that one 
bee can be putin at a time, when cag- 
ing the bees and queen. 

The tin points are for fastening the 
cage securely into the comb. Direc- 
tions for doing this are pasted on the 
cover of the cage, seen in the fore- 
ground. These are simply pieces of 
basswood, of the cage, one of which 
has the grain of the wood running cross- 
wise, to prevent the liability of damage 
in the mails. The other little board we 
drop on our grooving saws, to cut the 
ventilating holes shown in the picture. 
When ready to nail the tin points are 
turned down, the little boards placed 
on each side, and the whole wrapped in 
strong flour-sack paper, after which an 
opening is cut or torn right over the ven- 
tilating slots. It will be observed we 
have no bottle of water in this cage. 
The reason is, that friend Viallon’s 
candy seems to hold moisture enough 
without it. We will give the ny 
for this candy again, as it may not be 
familiar to some of our new readers. 

Take 12 ounces of powdered white 
sugar, 4 ounces of Louisiana brown 
sugar, one table-spoonful of flour, and 
2 table-spoonfuls of honey, stir well to- 
gether and add just enough water to 
make it like thick mush; then bring it 
to a boiling point, or if too much is 
added boil it a minute or two; then 
stir it well until it begins to thicken, 
and pour quickly a table-spoonful into 
each cage. 

The peculiarity of this candy is that 
it never dries but remains soft and 
_ , but yet not enough so to daub 
the bee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


«The London Journal of Horticul- 
ture makes the following allusion to the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL: 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL after 

well-deserved successful run of 20 
ne yasses into its 17th volume as a 
Veekly, in which form several numbers 
have appeared. It occupies thus a 
unique position,which its acknowledged 
merit will, we hope and believe, enable 
it to sustain with increasing advantage 
to itself and the bee-keeping world gen- 
erally. Several of its correspondents 
are men of marked ability, while its ex- 
cellent editor, Mr. T. G. Newman, 
needs neither introduction nor com- 
mendation, since he was with us during 
a portion of last summer. 


a 





——--- 





«= Ammonia, saleratus water, and 
other alkaline washes are the usual 
remedies for bee stings. A fresh to- 
matto leaf crushed and rubbed on the 
puncture is recommended as an easy 
and sovereign cure. 





> 


@@ It is estimated by those best qual- 
ified to judge, that there are about 10,- 
000 bee-keepers in Cauada. Only a 
small proportion of these are abreast of 
the times. 








JOURNAL very much, and would have 
been one colony of bees better off if I 
had taken it a few months sooner. I 
had acolony of bees which cast a swarm 
late in August, and not having much 
fall honey I fed them grape sugar, and 
the result was they died with dysentery; 
if I had been a subscriber to the BEE 
JOURNAL I would have known better 
than to feed them that stuff. I took 
the other colony into the kitchen on Feb. 
3d, and having warmed them, let them 
fly there. Wehad some dirt to clean up, 
but the bees had a good flight, then set- 
tled on the window and I put them back. 
They are in fine condition now, with 
sealed brood. Three-fourths of the bees 
in this part of the country are dead. 
from not being taken care of. I put my 
bees under a shed, and packed in chaff 





at the sides and top. Is maple syrup as 
| good to feed in the spring as coffee A 
|sugar to stimulate for early breeding, 
or do they need anything if they have 
| plenty of honey? My bees are Italians. 
|of which there are but few in this part 


= > | small patches of dead sealed brood in 
| them. 
Glucosed to Death.—I like the BEE | 


brood in all stages. On examination | 
this spring some of the combs have 


Most of the bees in this part of 
the country are dead ; they were gener- 
ally kept in box hives and unprotected. | 
Success to the BEE JOURNAL. 
A. J. HATFIELD. 
South Bend, Ind., April 2, 1881. 





_ Only Empty Hives Left.—The bees 
in this locality are nearly all dead. 
Winter began in November and it is 
winter yet. I wintered my bees on the 
summer stands and I have only a pile 
of empty hives and dead bees left. 


| not sufficient stores in the fall and were | Wintered on Summer Stands.—I had 
|fed in October, bred too late, for when | 22 colonies last fall, wintered on the 
|the cold weather commenced they had | summer stands, and now have 20. 


[ 
have no complaints to make. 
vas O. SOUTHGATE. 
Smithville, N. J., April 8, 188). 





Changed His Mind.—At first I did not 
like the change from the Monthly to 


ithe Weekly, but now I would rather 


have the Weekly at $2 than the Monthly 

at 25centsayear. Count on me for a 

life subscriber. Wa. BRIMMER. 
Tracy Creek, N. Y., April 6, 1881. 





Losses In-Doors and Out.—I had 77 
colonies last fall and lost none till the 
end of January. The first I lost was in 
chaff hives on the summer stands. 





Every one heard from yet has the same 

general complaint: I have lost all my 

bees. B. D. Scorr. 
Ovid Centre, N. Y., April 8, 1881. 


Astringents.—A friend of mine had 
30 colonies of bees last fall—15 had fall 
honey, and 15 were fed sugar syrup. 
Those fed on the syrup came through in 
fair condition, and the others died. He 
lays the trouble to late fall honey. Do 


candy made by steeping raspberry leaves 





|of the country, and they stood the win- 
ter better than the blacks. 
R. P. WILLIAMS. 
Goldsmith, Ind., April 1, 1881. 


[If your bees come out in good condi- 


plenty of honey, why do you propose to 
feed at all? We doubt the propriety of 
building up very strong colonies tou 
early, unless you have plenty of time 
and are prepared to feed during the bad 
weather of this month and most of May. 
If you wish to breed up early to practice 
dividing before white clover blooms, 
then a good stimulant is coffee A su- 
gar dissolved quite thin with hot water, 
and given abouta pint aday. If the 
bees are flying freely, and you know the 
maple syrup is pure, it will do to give it; 
but if you value your bees, do not take 
any chances on a mixed article, for 
commercial glucose is not fit to feed 
anything at any time.—ED.] 





Bees All Right.—I have been very 
much interested in the reports of disas- 
ter among bees in all parts of the Uni- 
ted States, and after many months of 
grave apprehension in regard to the 
condition of my bees I am now prepared 
to make my report. To-day I took my 
bees out of the cellar and put them on 
their summer stands, all in good condi- 


|starvation. My bees have been in con- 
finement for 160 days. I have 56 colo- 


|son; most of the bee-keepers in this vi- 


cinity have only empty hives. Not- 
withstanding the many conflicting 


opinions in regard to wintering bees, I 
have, after careful observation and 
many years of experience, come to the 
conclusion that cellar wintering in this 
latitude is far ahead of any and all 
other methods, and, moreover, that suc- 
cess in cellar wintering consists in 
thorough upward ventilation. 
C. H. TEETSHORN. 
Cresco, Iowa, April 8, 1881. 


Loss 50 Per Cent.—Bees had their Ist 
flight Feb. 26, when 36 colonies out of 
60 were alive, since which 6 more have 
died. They were on the summer stands 
in ee hives, packed at sides and 
on top with clover chaff. The hives 
were in rows, packed between and at 
the back, and covered with marsh hay, 
coming to the ground in front. <A few 
had no honey, but most of them had 
honey left in the outside combs, which 
had holes cut through as passages for 





unable to reach the stores from the ex- 
cessive and continued cold. We have 
usually laid sticks across the combs un- 
der the quilts but neglected to do so 
last fall, and no doubt much of the loss 
may be attributed to that neglect. I 
also think some of the colonies that had 





tion, now have sealed brood, and have | 


tion except a few colonies that died of | 


nies with which to commence the sea- | 


the bees, but they starved as they were | 


or blackberry roots ond using the tea to 
| melt the sugar for the syrup or to make 
|the candy? Should think that some- 
| thing of the kind would be good to pre- 
|vent the dysentery. I have 7 colonies 


|in good condition. wintered without 
loss. 7. C. JENNISON. 

Natick, Mass., April 8, 1881. 

[We donot know that the experiment 
has ever been tried, and have a doubt 
about its feasibility. If it was found 
that these or any other astringents had 
a medicinal effect on the bees, the dan- 
ger would arise of running to the other 
extreme in their use, and we much of- 
tener would kill our bees in ordinary 
seasons than save them in extraordinary 
ones.—ED.] 





Winter Protection.—My bees had a 
flight on Feb. 10th, and they are appa- 
rently in condition. The bees are 
in Langstroth hives on the summer 
stands, with a cured corn- 
stalks set around each hive, except the 
front, and tied in the form of field 
shocks. I tie a cord around the base of 
the shock. 2 or 3inches from the ground, 
and wind several times above the hive 
until I bring ittoa point at the top; by 
doing this it effectually sheds off the 
water, which is conducted, by the series 
lof leaves overlapping each other, to the 
|ground. I have examined pee ped 
|during the wettest weather, anc 
riably found my hives dry and free from 
|moisture. On top of the cap, in the 
| opening made by tying the stalks above, 
I crowd in straight straw endwise, let- 
| ting it project a few inches in front of 
the hive. This mode of protection 
gives ample opportunity, in case of 
snow, to bank up as high as [ wish 
without getting the snow in contact with 
the hive, and the stalks reaching above 
the snow, insure ample ventilation. I 
make a practice of banking in this way 
whenever there is snow sufficient to do 
so. In case of a thaw, the snow in con- 
tact with the stalks melts{first, leaving a 
space of afew inches between the snow 





the banking is melted. AllI have to 
do at any time to examine the interior 
of a hive is to remove the straw placed 
over the cap, draw the hive gently for- 
ward sufficient to remove thecap, exam- 
ine the bees, return the cap, slide gently 
back to the former position, replace the 
straw, put up the board in front, and all 
is again snug and cosy. 
Fredonia, N. Y. U. E. Dope@er. 





Will Try Again.—Almost all the bees 
in this vicinity are dead. Those that 
were packed with chaff did the best. 
Some left plenty of honey in their 
hives. We are not ready to give up 
yet; many will tr ain. I cannot do 
without the Weekly Bee JOURNAL. 

E. M. POMEROY. 

Granville, Mass., April 5, 1881. 





you know of any one who has tried win- | J 
tering bees by feeding them syrup or | 


inva- | 


banking and the stalks,which frequently | 
become entirely dry and brittle before | 


| Those in the cellar I found in worse 
|condition. I had 36 in the cellar and 41 
|in chaff hives and in large boxes, their 
|condition being just alike. I have 
| tight bottoms to all my hives. Three 
in large boxes wintered well. I lost 17 
and 10 were so weak that I united 
them with others, leaving just 50 colo- 
nies. One man here having 48 last fall, 
now has 2 very weak ones left. These 
were well packed in clover chaff. It is 
yet quite cold, but my 50 colonies are 
in good condition, about the same in- 
doors and out. JAMES HARPER. 
Mason, Mich., April 4, 1881. 





Bee-Keeping in Southeast Missouri. 
—As the flowers failed to secrete honey 
last season bees in southeast Missouri 
gathered but little honey. and but few 

oung bees were L premers consequent- 
y we had only old bees when they went 
into winter quarters; hence the losses 
are very heavy. Old settlers here sa 
they never knew such a season of fail- 
ure in honey production since this part 
of the country was settled. This is 
considered a good location for bees for 
we have a vast amount of bloom in the 
spring, and in the fall the whole coun- 
try, and eppoctally the woods, is cov- 
ered with bloom of every hue, till it re- 
sembles a garden of flowers. I can sell 
all the honey I can produce here at 15to 
20 cts. per Ib., but the heavy losses of 
bees is very discouraging. The last” 
season was almost as great a failure in 
corn as in honey production. But such 
failures will not stop me from trying to 
raise corn nor honey—they only learn 
us a lesson in taking care of our bees at 
the proper time instead of letting them 
take care of themselves. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. W.N. CRAVEN. 





Honey Poison.—In youth I could not 
eat honey without its giving me colic, 
etc., and if a bee stung me the swelling 
and pain were very great. Since 1875 
I have ate honey and am now a regular 
consumer of it, without any bad results. 
These remarks are called out by Prof. 
| Cook’s article in No. 3, BEE JOURNAL, 
{on poisonous honey. Ido not think 
that the stingless bees would be worth 
| the investment in this country—they 
| would be continually robbed by the na- 
|tive and Italian bees and would be de- 
|fenseless. The Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
|was a grand New Year’s treat, and I 
jam glad to welcome it to my library 
every week. Its contents are all noted 
with care and I wish gt suc- 


cess. » O: BORN. 
Kane, IIl., Feb. 15, 1881. 








Foul Brood.—I have been workin 
with bees since I was a little boy and 
am now 65 years old, and I think foul 
brood is only found among bees that 
are weak, and I do not believe it to be 
contagious. Late breeding is the 
cause ; the bees cannot keep the brood 
warm,and foul brood is the result. 
There is no need of a law against foul 
brood, and an inspector to ascertain if 
it isin a hive; every bee-man should 
know it, and he can easily cut out the 
dead brood if he watches it closely, and 
thus save all trouble. 
SAMUEL NOBLET. 
Halifax, Pa., March 2, 1881. 


Italians Ahead.—I wintered 2 colonies 
of Italians and one of native bees on the 
summer stands, protected from the N. 
E. and N. W. winds by ahouse. The 
Italians wintered well but the black 
colony died. E.F. Hawk. 
Skippack, Pa., April 11, 188f. 
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Straw and Chaff for Wintering.—M 
brothers and I had 35 colonies last fall 
in the ‘‘ Champion” hive; wintered on 
the summer stands packed in chaff and 
straw, and lost 5. 
here about are dead. 
nor who, like myself, reads the BEE 
JOURNAL, has lost but 2colonies out of 
1z. The spring is very backward ; 
there is an inch of ice on the trees and 
on the earth here to-day ; still I think 
the prospect good for honey in south- 
west Iowa if there are bees enough left 
to gatherit. I like the BEE JOURNAL 
and Cook's ** Manual of the Apiary.” 

S. C. SMITH. 
Wheeler’s Grove, Iowa, April 8, 1881. 





Wintering in Kentucky.—Many bees 
have perished in this locality. y loss 
is 10 out of 85 ; 5 were starved, 3 queen- 
less, one partly frozen, and one baffles 
dixgnosis. Wm. C. PELHAM. 

aysville, Ky., March 31, 1881. 





Five Months’ Confinement.—I have 25 
colonies left out of 100 wintered on the 
summer stands without protection. I 
had no surplus during the past 2 years, 
though the 2 years preceding I had 75 
lbs. each season per colony. The in- 
crease was moderate. All had the 
dysentery last winter. More than 44 of 
all the bees in this vicinity are dead. 
My bees had no flight for about 5 
months, and have been able to fly only 
a few days this spring. 

R. C. ATKIN. 

Shambaugh, Iowa, April 5, 1881. 





Weevils.—I send you several speci- 
mens of a bug (2 females and 1 male). 
I find them on my bee hives and also 
have found one of them inside on the 
frames. What are they? Do they 
harm anything ? If they are an enemy 
of the bee, I am inclined to the opinion 
they are a formidable one on account of 
their natural advantages. Shaped and 
looking like an iron clad; their armor 
being corrugated I think the missile of 
the bee would be harmless, and their 
shape would prevent the bees from car- 
rying them out of the hive. 

A. B. McLavy. 

Bastrop, Tex., March 28, 1881. 

[The insects are snout-beetles or wee- 
vils, and hence belong to the great fam- 
ily Rhyncophoride. These are very 
beautiful, and as they are new to our 
collections, lam very thankful for them. 
Wrapped up in the cotton, they notonly 
came without injury, but were actually 
alive upon arrival. All weevils, so far 
as I know, are vegetable-eaters, not only 
in the imago or mature state, but also 
as grubs, in which condition they have 
no legs, and so are often called maggots. 
This latter name is only proper when 
applied to the larve of two-winged 
flies. So thespecimens sent are related 
to the plum curculio, the pernicious 
wheat weevil, and to several of our 
worst borers. They like warmth, and 
liave probably learned that the bees fur- 
nish this desired caloric, and so are 
found about the hives. 

I shall be very glad to receive such 
specimens, especially from the South 


and West, and will give information in he 


regard to them. If put in cotton they 


come without injury.—A. J. Cook, Ag- 


ricultural College, Lansing, Mich.] 


Hold Your Tongue.— Without inquiry 
{ have carefully | 
perused Prof. Cook’s ** Manual,” a clear | 


we learn but little. 


bout 24 of the bees | 
Mr. J. W. Con- | 








nature I generally screw ’em up rather 
tightly. You say * fudge, that’s an old 
woman’s story, | have heard that ever 
since I was a boy.” So have I, and 
more, I believe it from actual experi- 
ence to be true. As to the facts that 
they exist as stated I have no doubt, 
and entreat no one to believe or disbe- 
lieve them; but my question is: what 
is it a contraction of, the pert, will, 
porenceny, or. or, or something else ? 

f some kind reader of the Monthly 
JOURNAL will give the why and where- 
fore to the above question he will 
greatly oblige one, and I believe many, 
of its readers. C. H. CLINE. 
Weatherford, Tex. 





Bees and Grapes.—I have kept bees 
52 years, and have tried all the differ- 
ent theories of bee-keeping. I used 
frames in the upper story before the 
Langstroth frame was patented, only 
mine were heavy and clumsy and rested 
on what is called the honey board, and 
there nailed fast. Except in 1 or 2 win- 
ters I seldom lost more than lor 2; I 
pack in dry soft-wood sawdust. I have 
cultivated grapes just as long as I have 
kept bees, but never perceived any in- 
jury from the bees. A wasp, some like 
a yellow jacket, some years bites them. 
One year my neighbor having some 
sweet grapes complained of my bees; 
I told him to pick a few bunches that 
were not stung, put them near my 
hives, andI would pay him 2s. for every 
grape that the bees punctured. He did 
so, examined them every day, but not 
one was punctured and he gave it up. 

C. L. Youne. 

Brecksville, O., April 11, 1881. 





Care for the Bees.—I kept bees in 
box hives in Cortland Co., N. Y., for 
years, and do not remember of losing 
any in winter. 
gan I have kept bees and last winter 
one was queenles and died with about 
30 lbs. of honey in the hive. This win- 
ter I have lost one colony. I use the 
cottage hive, and left my bees on the 
summer stands until Dec. 1, when I 
put them into the cellar; I took them 
out on March 1. One was weak; I 
took it into a warm room and gave 
them a flight, and then placed them in 
a sheltered place and —_ seemed 
happy. I have but few colonies and 

ive them careful attention, such as I 
do other stock. I feed them warm 
syrup every day. Nearly % of the 
bees in this locality are dead. 

, Linus REED. 

Howell, Mich., April 2, 1881. 





Lost All.—I put into winter quarters 
43 strong colonies, having young bees 
and plenty of honey; all in a prosper- 
ous condition. I was quite proud of 
them, and expected by this time to 
realize a fair income from them, but, 
alas for *‘ blasted hopes,” they are all 
dead but4, which are in poor condition. 
They were packed in chaff on the sum- 
mer stands, in the manner recom- 
mended by Stout Hill, of Mount Heal- 
thy. They died of ager ab caused, I 
think, from a poor crop of honey gath- 
ered in the fall. The last honey season 
was poor in this vicinity. My bees 
worked on the yellow willow about 244 


Since 1 came to Michi- | 








Losses.—I commenced last spring 
with 2 colonies in box hives ; had them 
transferred into chaff hives; obtained 
no increase, and only about 30 Ibs. of 
surplus; they arein good order now. I 
bought 9 colonies in box hives in De- 
cember, 1880, and packed them in chaff, 
of which I lostone. I bought 3 morein 
March, which are all dead. 

L. R. LAMB. 

Penn, Mich., April 9, 1881. 





Figwort.—I read the BEE JOURNAL, 
and am pleased with it. Isend youa 
piece of the stalk, some of the seed bolls 
and a green leaf of what I suppose is 
figwort or Simpson honey plant ( Serofu- 
laria nodosa. AmITright? I find iton 
new upland, and it grows as tall as 10or 
12 feet. I would like very much for 
you to name two or three of what you 
consider the best plants to cultivate for 
honey; in other words, what is your 
idea on this subject? V.C.STIERs. 

Haydenville, O., April 5, 1881. 

[You are right; it is figwort. We 
think the time is rapidly approaching 
when all thoughtful bee-keepers will 
acknowledge the wisdom of planting 
for bee-pasturage. Of course, opinion 
will be divided.as to the most desirable 
kinds to plant, owing to adaptability to 
climate. For spontaneous growth, we 
prefer sweet clover, catnip, motherwort, 
figwort and giant mignonette. Fora 
cultivated crop, buckwheat, alsike clo- 
ver or mustard. Other plants will un- 
doubtedly be found profitable and desi- 
sirable for special localities, now that 
public attention is being directed to the 
importance of the subject.—ED.] 





Winter Still Hangs On.—We have had 
a week of very severe weather, and if it 
does not warm up soon-I shall lose 40 
per cent. of my bees. This is the worst 
month of any on bees, and I have won- 
dered if those who reported ‘* bees came 
out good.” the fore part of March, can 
say so the Ist of May? We are not 
through the woods till May 15th in this 
locality. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y.. April 7, 1881. 


Wintered Finely.—Our bees have win- 
tered well. We have 150 colonies that 
have been out of the cellara month, and 
50 more that have not been out in five 
months—all doing finely. 

. 8. Butt & Son. 

Valparaiso, Ind., April 9, 1881. 





A Beginner’s Experience.—We have 


had a very severe winter and to-day the | 


snow lies to the depth of 6inches on the 
level. Bees in this section are nearly 
alldead. Istarted last spring with 2 
colonies, increased to 8 4 natural 
swarming, are all_ dead now but 8, and 
I domot think there are as many bees 
as in 2 colonies last spring. 
plenty of stores; some had several 
frames that were hardly touched. I use 
Langstroth Sand 10 frame hives and 
the bees filled the lower story and I left 
it all in; some say they would have 
wintered better if I had taken out a 
couple of frames of comb and replaced 


months in the fall; the willow was lit-| them with empty frames, as they would 
erally covered with Aphides, and this I| have had more room to cluster. My 


SAMUEL COULTHARD. 
Preston, O., March 31, 1881. 


Chaff Hives.—Four out of 50fthose| J 





and concise treatise it is, and Lang-| who had bees here last fall now have | 


stroth’s great work—while both recog- | only empty hives. 


Mr. Amos and my- 


| 


think the main cause of dysentery ; the | bees were packed in straw, but they 

mey is very dark and of poor quality. | never had a flight from November until 
I think the JouRNAL is just splendid | the last of March. 
| Since it became a Weekly. 


There were a few 


4 I prefer it | days thata few would come out but | South I 
| to all others and will do what I can to| only afew returned. 
| increase its circulation. 


I read all I can 
find about bee-culture and have taken 
the JOURNAL since it becamea Weekly 
and like it very much. 

C. W. FISHER. 
wis, Iowa, April 8, 1881. 


Chaff Triumphant.—Out of 109 colo- 


nize the fact that the ** business end” | self are more fortunate, ours being in | nies of bees owned by 14 persons (mostly 


of a bee is the great drawback to be- | chaff hives. 


sand never-failing prevention. 


between the front teeth and | wait for the next number. With it and| Nov. 20 until late in March. 
Gleanings I think I shall be well posted 
during the coming year. 
Gero. E. H1ILron. 
Fremont Centre, Mich., March 28. 


tell it firmly there, while you dissect a 
hee, wasp or hornet with perfect impu- 
nity. Just how much pressure is re- 
qit24 I cannot say; being of a timid 


| 1s to me 





lentiful season. 


The BEE JOURNAL 
invaluable, and I thought last 
year if it was only a Weekly it would be 


‘what is it? It issimply to take the | complete, for a month is too long to 


L I am trying to get the/| farmers) last fall, 42 are now dead. | 
ginners, and suggest a number of rem- | others to replenish in the spring, and I| loss is 20 per cent.; occasioned by at- | 
edies for the alleviation of the stings, | think they will. I hope we shall havea 
yet both equally ignore the fact that | 
man has within himself a sure, absolute 
Now 





My 


tempting to save some queens through 
the winter. Full colonies packed in 
chaff according to the best approved 
methods came through in perfect condi- 
tion, without a purifying flight from 
I am so 
well pleased with the Weekly BrE 
JOURNAL that I think I cannot do with- 
out it. : S. A. SHUCK. 

Bryant, Lll., April 4, 1881. 





They left | 


Bees Suffered Severely.—Bees in this 
part have suffered severely during the 
winter and a.great many. have died. 
Mine came out as strong as when I put 
them in, with brood in the hives. [| 
winter my bees on D. A. Jones’ system 
of wintering. THOMAS SMITH. 

Durham, Ontario, April 6, 1881. 





Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
May 4—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Vailey, at Cam 
bridge, Guernsey Co., O. 
. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, 0. 
5—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
10 -Cortiand Union, at Cortiand, N. Y. 
>. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
10—N. W. Wisconsin, at LaCrosse, Wis. 
L. H. Pammel, Bee. 
11—8. W. Wisconsin, at Darlington, Wis. 
N. E. France, S8ec., Platteville, Wis. 
12, 13—Texus Bee-Keepers’ Association, at Mo- 
Kinney, Collin Co., Texas. 
W. R. Howard, Sec., Kingston, Hunt Co., Tex. 
17—N. W. lll. and_§&. W. Wis., at H, W. Lee's, 
Pecatonica, II). ° wart, Sec. 
17—N. W. Union, at Hastings, Minn. 
. B. Dorothy, Sec. 
19—Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, Sy. 
-~Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 12 -Ky. State, in Exposition B'd’g, Loutsville,Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


2" In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of tim 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 


— —- - > <> +--+ eo 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both : 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) .-$2 00 
and Gleaningsin Bee-Culture(A.I.Root) 3 0.. 21% 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 300 . 28 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 28 
The 4 above-named papers 4 75.. 3 75 
Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 % 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 2 50. q 
The 6 above-named papers......... 5 75... 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman) 24.. 
For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


—_——————___s--- <-> -o eo 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


roweenn 
uSSR 





CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey, and sales are slow at weak, oy fp Quo- 
table at 18@20c. for strictly choice white comb in | 
and 2 lb. boxes ; at 14@16c. for fair to good in large 
packages, and at 10@!2c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots. Extracted, 8@10c. 


BEESWAX.—Choice yellow, 20@23c; dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small! neat 
pee. M4@l6c.; fair do., 4@16c.; dark do., 11@12 ; 
arge boxes sell for about 2c. under above. White 
extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 

BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 0@23c. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at léc. 


for the best. 
Cc. F. MUTH. 





BEESW AX—18@22c. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Since our last there have been some 
1,000 Cases more of extracted wae | cleared for Liv- 
erpool, and at our last the outlook for the coming 
crop was very poor. Since, there have been copious 
showers, and reports are generally more favorable. 
We quote white comb, 12@13c.; dark to good, 9@1 1c. 
Extracted, choice to extra white, 54¢@6c.; dark and 
candied, 5@5e. 

BEESW AX—22@22}¢c., as to color. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Strcet. 

San Francisco, Cal., March 31, 1881. 





| 
| 
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| > The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
| ciation will convene in Pioneer Rooms 
| of the State Capitol at Lansing, May 5. 
The following is the programme: 





Regular order of business. 
Annual address by Pres. W. J. Ashworth. 
Address by T. G. Newman, editor of American Bee 
Journal! ; subject, Rise, Progress, Present Condition 
and Future Prospects of American Apiculture. 
Essay—Protitable extentof bee-keeping, by James 
| Heddon, Dowagiac. 
| —--) “hn uae of an Apiary, by H. A. Burch, 
aven. 
| Cssay—Some ieppertans facts in bee-keeping, by 
| Prof. A. J. Cook, Michigan Agricultural College. 
| Discussions and remarks. 
| Examination of exhibits. 
All exhibitors of supplies are requested to send 
| samples to the Secretary, with prices and descrip- 
| tions attached, and all transporiation charges must 





be prepaid by the exhibitors. Gro. L. PERRY, Sec. 





| € The North Western Wisconsin 
| Bee-keepers Association will meet at 
|Germania Hall, LaCrosse, Wis., on 
Tuesday, May 10, at 10a. m. All inter- 
| ested in bee-Reeping are requested to be 
| present. L. H. PAMMEL, JR., Sec. 


+ < - 


| t@ The Northern Michigan Bee- 

| Keepers’ Association will hold its fourth 

|} Annual Convention at Maple Rapids, 

| Clinton Co., Mich., October 11 and 12, 

1881. DAVID EISHELMAN. Pres. 
‘a R. GOODNO, Sec., Carson City, 
ich. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





«Single copies of the JOURNAL are 
sent ae cil paid for 5 cents each. 


oe @ oe 

«= Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying the difference. 


— te @ 


&@ We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers. on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 


+ @ 


«Fr Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 








oo 
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é@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use then, and it is safer to send 
such than silver. 








e-eece.- - 


Gray Hairs Are Honorable but their 
~~ appearance is annoying. 

arker’s Hair Balsam is popular for 
cleanliness and promptly restoring the 
youthful color. 





td 


« The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicago or New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 


~~. 
s 


PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of “Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of “ Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOURNAL for a year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


* 


@ At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each : zierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 

of Mr.Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished y his daughter, who says, 
‘itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 
*“-e 


@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 


~~ ee @ me -—— 


@ It would save us much trouble, if | 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 

mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 


—— > o> 


g@ We can mig a few more of 
the back numbe new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 


























@@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 








~_-- 


@@ The Volume of the BEE JourR- 
NAL for 1880, bound in_ stiff paper 
covers, will be ‘sent by mail, for $1.50. 


a ee rm oe 


@@ When changin 
dress, mention the o 








a toffice ad- 
dress as well 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE, 





FRANCES DUNHAM, 


lsm6m 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


AND DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


(2 New Circular and Samples free. 


DEPERE, BROWN CO., WIS. 





To send a posta) card for our Illustrated Catalogue 

of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 

It contains illustrations and descriptions of ever 

thing new and valuable needed in un apiery. at t t the 
oly 


lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and 
Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
2eow 15t Hartford, Wis. 


Be SURE 





Will pay for our exhaustive pamphlet on raising, 
bandling and marketing extracted honey. 


Imported Cyprian and Italian Queens, 


Our 
at the North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Convention held 
in February. 


_Price List, with 3 samples of Comb Foundation, free. 





as the new one. 


15 One-Cent Stamps 


COLONIES 
WITH 


Of our own Importation, 
GUARANTEED PURE AND GENUINE. 
Comb Foundation was awarded the diploma 


Smokers, Knives, Extractors, &c. 


CHAS. DADANT & 8ON, 


Hamiiton, Hancock Co., In. 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1881, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to 
all who apply. My old customers need not write for 
it. L offer one of the largest collections of vegeta- 
ble seed ever sent out by any Seed House in Ameri- 
ca,alarge portion of which were grown on my six 
seed farms. Fuli directions for cultivation on each 
Fyne All seed warranted to be both fresh and true 

name, 80 far, that should it prove otherwise, I will 
re ll the order gratis. The original introducer of the 

ubbard son, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cab- 
on Mexican Corn, and scores of other yegeaeises. 
L invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have 
their seed o—_ Srom the grower, fresh, true, and of 
the very best strain. 


NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
2m JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead,Mass. 





ONEY WANTED. —I desire to purchase sev- 
eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and a few 
of light ; also, Comb Honey. Those having any for 
sale are invited to correspond, giving particulars. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
2 West Madison street, CHICAGO ILL. 


THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BREES and 
eee, FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. If you want Early Queens, from 
stock selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Impo Queens, Dunham Foundation in lurge 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
5 Soe rices, send for = new Illustrated 

ice Lis ure Beeswax wor! on shares and 
— forcash. Address. 





| nails, even to making large boxes, 


Wire Nails. 


There being considerable demand for wire nails, } 
have concluded to carry a stock of them, and can fill 
orders for any quantity promptly. For nailing Sec- 
tions, Cases, Frames, Racks, Crates, &c., they have 
become quite popular. 

The entire length of the nail being the same thick- 
ness, they never loosen as ordinary iron nails will, 
and are not as liable to bend or break. 

From the assortment of lengths given in the table 
below, any kind of nailing may be done with these 





nent Jong, wire No. Ty per Ib ahddee seses B40 
+. “ 12, -“ yet 
“ “ aa 4 
Be <p ez: 
1 “ “ a7 4 
1 “ “ We 
1! “ “ ig¢ 


If wanted by mail add 18 cents per ‘Ib. for postage. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


b™ CIRCULAR and 
Vf SCROLL SAWS 
- Hand, Circular Be Saws tor gen- 


eral heavy and light ripping. 
La’ These machines ure 










ially paneses to Hive 

It will pay ev: bee- 

keeper to send for our page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


SEEDS 2 HONEY PLANTS 


A full vertety of all kinds, kinds, including Melilot, Alpe 
and White Clover, Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 
prices and instructions for planting, see my Tiustra- 
Cc anes - —sent free upon application. 

LFRED H. NEWMAN, 

972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Valuable Book 


os aoe a Saeeenee Pages. 
$5 Book for $9 B01! 


MOORE’ g UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, |° 


fc, A od 


Edition, contains over 
it ag ey ag 
ons, F rade Secrets, Legal 


[tes A aw Forms, bm of vast utility to every 
Mechanic, Farmer, and Badncn Man. Gives 200,000 items 
for Gas, Steam, Civil and Mining incense Machinists 
il.e x Bincksmiths, Founders, Mine etallurgi-ta, 

Assayer: Plum’ cr’, Gas and Steam Fittens, Bronzer-, 
Gilder et: Land Wood VV orkers of eve: y kind, Builder, 
Manuf'r's and t plechanice, 500 Ependvines ¢ ot RS 
Steam, achinery, ‘loo! ect 

ork, FB...) --—.4 Plans ° - a 2 











Bric dges, ete. Arrangement and 
ulleys, Drums, Belts, Saws, Doring, a Planing, 
& Drilling Tovls, Fiour, Oatmeal, Saw, Shing.e. Pa) 


Cotton, ¥ ooilen & Fulling Mill ¥ wr nary, Sugar, yin 
Marble, Threshing & Rolling Mill, Cot'on Gins, 
SCR, Strengt.: of ‘i eceth, Bhafting, Beiting. Fric- 
tion, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cutting, Finish éncine 
Bu lding. L epairing and Operatin, Setting Valves, 
Eovents ica, Link & Yaive Motion, Stcam Tacs. .ing, Pipe 
Boiler Covering, ale Preventives, Steam Heating, 
Fentil ition, Gas eater Works, H es aulics, Mill D 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Cook’s Manual of the Aptary.—Entire!s re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly iliustrated, 
and is fnily up ith the times on every concetyv able 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thorough! 
practical. The book isa mastery production, an 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
oan afford to do without. Cloth, 81.25 3 paper cov- 
rs, 81.00, postpaid. Per dozen, by express, cloth, 
#12; paper, $9.50. 


Quinby’s New Beo-Kecovtne, by L. C. Root.— 
The author has treated the subject of bee-keeping 

in a manner that cannot fail wo — all. Itest ie 
is plain and forcible, making al sensible 
of the fact that the author is really the master of the 
subject. Price, 61.50. 





Novice’s A BC of Bee-Cultare, by A. 1, R 
This embraces ty thing pertaining to t to the care eof 
to 


the honey-bee,” 
Si.0o. 
ing’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, 
Kee arnt tere 





is v 
those more eavanced. Cloth, #1. 25; paper, 
8 edition is revised and brought y *¥- wo 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Hone 


Bee 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
ae tay full of practical Pgrpatice and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1. 


Bee-Culture; or comma Management 
of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet ae the following subjects : The — 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen 
eeding—Swarming—Dividin; Me te Teale 
ianizing—Introducing Sg ey ~~ 4 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Methods of 
ing Loney, for Market, ete. It is published 
lish and German. Price for anor edition rs 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per doze 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against | the adultera- 
tion of food prod and d law to protect 
consumers against the p—1 health-destriy ying géul- 

pages. Paper 





terations offered as food. 


The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
mental principles of bee-culture, and furnis 

of the facts and arguments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas @. 
Newman.—This is a pamphietof 24 pages, discoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
nature, acai? sources, and pre yh of Honey 
for the Market ; Honey as an cle of ving 
recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Pa Pudd di 
Foam, Wines, oe. ; and mat as Lv mya follo 
ul 


tered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Pu lished in English and German. 

for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 50c. 


Wintering Bees.—This rant gabe contains all 

the Prize Essays on La b getont Shas were 
befo: 4" the Centennia eepers’ Associa- 

$e. The Prize—$25 in ~-L-+ ‘cued ed to Prof. 
k’s Essay. which is given in full. Price, 104. 


The Hive I Use—Being a description of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 
by Ch. & 


Extracted Boney 45 acwettin 
and Marketing.— a Bag 

Cc. P. Datem Hamilton, vith This xiv zives in etal! the 
methods and n their apiary. 
It contains many good and mn hints, and is we 
worth the price—15e. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. FP. 
Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 32 pages. This pam . hlet 
gives Mr. Muth’s views on the management tof 
and embraces coveral of his essays given at Conven- 
tions, ete. It will be read with interest by beginners 


as well as those more advanced in the science of bee- 
culture. Price, 10c. 








ers, an 





Kendall’s Horse Book—No book can be more 
| useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 
number of good ronres, a table uf doses, and aa 
other valuable horse information. Paper, 





last Furnaces, [ron 
kK Steel Moanufactur and Explorirg for 
Minerals, Quartz and Placer Minin; 


He L f § ‘Tron 
ws: ow rc trea 0 
ed rting 
Assaying. Amu 
Mating, etc. 461 TABLES w.t 


malga- 
h ‘500,000 Calculations 
in ail possible forms for Mechanics, Merchants and 
Farmers, items ior Printers, Publish rs a 
Writers for the Press, 1,000 items for Grocers, Con- 
joctioners, 5D Faye a, _ Drngrists, etc, 800 Health | 
| (tema, Painters, Varnishers, Gilera, 
| etc. 5u0 do. Fs Wi <M. % Jewelers. 400 do. for 
Hunters, ‘rappers, ‘Tanner, Leather & Rubber Work. 
| Navigation, ‘leleg-aphy, Photography, Book-kvening, 
|} etc., in detail. Strength of Materials, affects of fie 
Fuel Values, r~ ny stipe hts by rail am 
water—a Car Load, Stow Yaga | of Steam, 
WwW. utes, Wind, shrink: age O! Cast yl 10,000 items 


for House! ‘armers, Gardeners, Stock Owners. 
Bee-kee) pers, Launbernica ete. Fertilizers, full details, 
ural Heonemy, F alges, Dare of Stock, Remedies 
pee éo., to increase = “Ay Poisons, Training Horse-, 


team’ Power on Farms lacurase CALCULATOR for 


Cubic Mesures, er, Produce, it. Boarc 
Wages, Inte Coal & Tonnaze Tables” Land, Grain, 
Hay, & Cattle Measurement, fed, Ploughing. Planting 
& Breeling ‘Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs. Tan’ 

Cisterns, Boilers, "Tome. boards, Scantling, ctc., at sight. 
Business Forms, all kinds, Special Laws of 49 States, ‘cr 
ritories nnd Provinces (in the U. 8. and C.nada), reiating 
to the Coll. of Debts, Exemptions from Forced le, 
Mechanics’ Lien, th» > duriedis sdiction of Courts, Sale of Real 
Estate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and Usury 


Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 
‘Forms complete treatises on the different sul s."— Set. Am, 
¥ The work contains 1,016 pages, isa veritable Treasury 


uf Useful Rpownedas, sat = its weight i or teeny 
Mechanic, —, lan, or Farmer. mail, in 
fine cloth, for $2.50: in leather, for $3.50, ",ddress 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘CAN ——" 


OULTRY- FOURNAL) 


Ve Ae 
is a 32-page, co gnan Canutital it Ticerated Monthly Magazin 
evoted to 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE. 

It has the la: corps of practical ware as editur: 
of any journal es OLTEY pa Ae nt 
FINEST PO 


THE WORLD. 
“su = SCRIPTION: - 


THE QA} Bees 











Volume 12 begins po ore 
sper yer peng Oo 








Dr. J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





‘Hi eres, 


182 CLARE 87. 









Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on ite 
| Cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, as well as re- 
| ceipts for almost everything that could be desired. 
We doubt if any one could be induced tw do without 
it, after having spent a few hours in looking it 
| Betis It eontaine 1016 pages, and 500 engravings. 
Mot 


| opp’ * ial Calculator.—These are hand 
| tantes or all kinds of merchandise and interest. It 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, @1. 00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.60. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 
3” Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicage, Ill. 


EMERSON BINDERS. 








t@” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, pestpaid, 85 cents. 





We can furnish Emerson’s Bind gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880, 
at the following prices, postage — $ 


Cloth and paper, Gach. ..........0.cseeeses 
Leather 


and cloth....... eceorianseeres 4 


- Te. 


We can also o Susutsh the Binder 
A, out h. for any Paper 





THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
¥i4 West Madison Street, Chienge, IL. 





THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 





April 20. 











RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 14 cts. per line. 
¥F “ or more ~ ae 


“ 


. . 


“ “ ” o 


“ “ 


Special Notices, 50 par per fine. 
Advertisements withdrawn before the exptration 

of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement és inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN Bex JOURNAL is the oldest 
Paper in America, and has a larg 


“ 


Bee 
e circulation in 
every State, a and Province, ae farmers, 
mechanics, and b men, and is, 
therefore ihe best advertising medium for reliable 
deulers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
874 West Madison Street., Chicago, Til. 
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The Lessons from our Losses 
The Italian Not a Pure Race....... 
In-Door Flying for Dyesmeers.. 
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Bee- tiohon in = eed oesececce 122 
W bat Is Royal A Recdceserscesee 122 | 
My Experience with Separators..... 122 
low to Separate Swarms............. 122 
Ventilation for Winter .............-.+. 122 
Candying of Honey a "Test of Purity. 123 
Some —— Statements — 123 
‘To the Bee-Keepérs of Indiana 123 
The Bee-Motn.......ccccscccseccecceee 23 

Conventions: 
Southwestern Low! ...........ccecereeeececcees 123 
Central Kentucky......... 123 
Southwestern Wisconsin. 123 
Northwestern Union. ............cccsececeeeees 123 
Editorial : 

EE BARB sings occcecanescaseccccevcccess 124 
Mr. Franx Benton's Javan Mission 124 
What Causes Dysentery ?...........--.++5 2 
POG) BI OOG e006 cvccccccvcccccasccescccscesessoce 





Among our a 3 
I CN IN, onskis tnananstaccessarcuccese 
London Journal ot Horticulture 


Sciections from Our Letter Box: 


Glu ose ito Death 
Bees Al! Right 


w 

Will Try Again . 

Wintered on Summer Stands 

Changed his Mind 
sses In-Dvoors and Out 


Bee-Keeping in Southeastern Missouri 
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| James Forncrook has just received a patent on his 
Machine fur Scoring Honey Box Sections, dated 
March 29, 1881, No. of Patent. 239,476. e has not 
sold any shop rights on this machine, nor does he in- 
tend to; therefore, any one using a machine to make 
the One-Piece Section are infringing. 

We will make the * Boss” Section, any size up to 
= for $5.00 per 1,000. Material fur Langstroth hive 


JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
_ Watertown. Jeff. Co., Wis., April 2, 1881. I5swtf 


Bees for Sale. 


Several friends in the South are supplying me with 
quite alot of bees, which I shall sell at reasonable 
rates. They are pure Italians, Hybrids and Blacks, 
in Langstroth hives, box hives and log gums. First 
a arrived to-day, For further particulars 


CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Cincinnati, O., April 5, 1881. 














ANTED-—You to send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Italians, Address, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & BRG., 
12w6m Columbus, Ind. 


| 





I HAVE NOW OVER 


300 COLONIES 


of Pure Italian Bees, in good condition, in 10 frame 
Langstroth hives. Orders fur 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Nuclei and Full Colonies, 


are now being booked and will be filled in rotation 

as one. ~ paca about June ist., at the fol- 
lowing pri 

omens Queens, each 

er half-dozen. 

1 frame Nucleus, with Tested 

2 ry fr) ‘ 

3 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


Full Colonies, BOM, cocacccccccgese cosesces 
in lots of 5, each 


“ 





I will use all pose care in preparing the above 
r 





Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas came Il. 


‘ested Italian 
or $2.00 ; 


fra 
Cypi rans, $5.00 ; Onlony of Ital- 
8, 8 mes, ; Colony of Cyp- 
\, rians, 8 frames, $10.50. Wax worked 
10c. perlb. Pure Comb Foundaution, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over, 
35e. per Ib. ¢@Send 1 for ¢ Circular. lw wily 





Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 





To One and All.—Are you suffering f:0om a 
Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the vari 
ous pulmonar. tl troubles that so often end in Con- 
poe 5 so ? 80, use“ 








a Wilbor’s Pure Cod-Liver Ot 
Honey Poison 35 | @ nd Lime,” & safe and sure remedy. This is no quack 
po Ly, 33 | Preparation, but is regularly prescribed by the medi- 
Straw and Chaff for Wintering ............... 26 | Chemist, ogg Ke y A. B. WILBOR, 
Wintering in Kentucky.................0ee000 126 old by all druggists. 
Five oune Continement.... ......+-.++.+++ 126 
WOCWIS 2.0.0. cccccccccccdcccccccccccccccvcccccces 126 
Hold a So Seavecce 126 
Bees ay ee pesccesovedcceosetes = 
Tost All ae ge 126 | Till you have read my new ;ri:e list for the spring 
Chaff Hive: 126 | trade. Wax is cheaper now, su I can sell you a fine 
Tasnes 126 | article of Comb Foundation cheap, and made on the 
Figwort.. 126 | new Dunham and new Vandervoort machine. Italian 
Winter st angs On 126 | and Cyprian Queens, Bees, Hives, Sectiuns, etc. 
Wintering Finely........ 126 Price List free to all. 
A Beginner’s Experience ............... 126 
Chaff Triumphant ..............sceee eeeeeeeeee 126 J. V. CALDWELL, 
Bees Suffered a soncsdesnstsdabdieasedes 126 





te We were in error in 1 aiteteating 
Mr. Stanley’s sample of comb founda- 
We are informed | 
by Mr. Stanley that it was made on the 
Vandervoort machine, which he claims | 
1t was very fine. | | truly, “'rime sifts the wheat from the chaff.” 


tion tothe Root mill. 


to bean reais ement. 


-_-———s+ + 


A Smooth Complexion can be had by 
every lady who will use Parker’s Ginger | 
‘or promptly regulating the 
liver and kidneys and purifying the| 
blood there is nothing like it, and this 
is the reason why it so quickly removes 
pimples and gives a rosy bloom to the | 


‘Tonic. 


cheek. See notice. 


> 


Gg The next meeting of the N. W. 
Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin Bee-Kee 
ers’ Assoc iation, will be held at H. W 
Lee’s, 
nebago county, Ills. 
1881, J 


. STEWART, Sec. 


-_<-—~-e + « 


@ The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their third annual Con- | 


vention at Judge W. H. Andrews’ 
upiary, in McKinney, Collin Co., Texas, | 
on the 12th and 13th days of May, 1881. 
Wm. R. HOWARD, Sec., 
Kingston, Hunt Co., Texas. | 


| 


2 miles n.w. of Pecatonica, Wi in- | 
on the 17th of Mays | 9 


12w6m Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 
13 EGGS from fine Plymouth Rock or W.Leghorn 
J towls for $2, or 26 for $3. Wiil exchange eggs 
tor Queens or Bees. J. H. THORNBU 

l4w3t Winchester, Randolph Cv., Ind. 


WORTH WILL WIN. 











We 
in Smokers. Our Double-blast Smoker is 
perfection. See what “the most extensive bee- 
keeper in America” says of our Quinby Smoker : 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., March 22, 1881. 
After testing your smokers with others of the best 
make, | do not hesitate to order two dozen for use in 
io apiaries. When we use a Smoker we make a 
business of it, running it all day and burning hard 
maple wood, which tests the construction most thor- 
oughly. ‘hose we have been using admit coals into 
| the bellows, which burn the leather. he tube in 
| your Quinby Smoker running further into the fire- 
box, Must prevent this re u great measure. 
Capt. J. E. HETHERINGTON. 
If you desire to see a eee of the goods we 
| used in securing over 15,000 Ibs. of honey from 176 
colonies of bees the past poor season, send for our 
| New Lilustrated Circular for 1881, which is just ready. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 


EMohawk, N. . ¥. 


RITISH BEE JOU RNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best hat to do formation for 
the time being, showing S w A" to mn and when and 
how to do do it. C.N 'T’, Bee Master, 

_ School of Abtedibape! Fairtenn Soutelt London. 


Agents empl 





Furnisht pleasant, profitable employment. 
| oy Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 











, ws ANBERVOORT FOUNDATION-—i0 


nd for sample: 


Pill Ge. W. STAN 


eY, Wyoming, N. Y. 





sq. 
~4 sent f natural Sass, by the pound or 


~= high = $e 16 nd samp feet to 
e poun reular an am les f 
J. VAN DEUS SONS, 


: e Manufactures, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., 





litt 


a 





ut cannot guarantee safe arrival, ex- 
cept on povowhy any distance less than 1,000 miles. 


ALSO 


100 COLONIES 
BLACK AND HYBRID BEES, 


{n honanteoty piven. in tna of not less than 
colonies ai 8.00 ch, which I will ship quons 
from the oath, at uy time after April 15th. 


Also, 200 Colonies of Native Bees, 


in Box Hives, delivered on Mississippi River Steam- 
boat any —~ afver April 15th, in lots of 10 or more, 
it 


ea 
2 The Eolonies of Hybrids and Natives are = 
strong in 3 reared this spring, and combs well 
tilled with brood. They cun be transferred or divided 
by May Ist. and increased in time for white clover 
and basswood surplus. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
'72 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE ORIGINAL } 


Patented Jan. 9, 





1878, and May, 1879; Re-issued 
July 9, 1878. 


you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey Knife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
bie to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
elusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, ur letter of com- 
plaint received. Our orig- 
inal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880. 
Lime sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived 

The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. A real improve- 
ment. 


Send postal card for tes- 
timonials. 





Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife. . 
Large Bingham Smoker .........-- 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker . 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker . 


If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charges. 

To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address, 


BINGHAM & HE[HERINGTON, 
ABRONIA. MIO a. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
und Bee Hives specialties. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of nN Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRO. Cc rawfish Springs, Ga. 2w32tx 


Sim., 91 00 
2% * 50 





: sabe 











It will Pay you 


To read our forty page Catalogue of | 
Apiarian Supplies. It gives the latest | 
information about the best appliances 
and methods pertaining .to 


Profitable Bee Culture 


Sent free to all who send us their names | 
and addresses, plainly written, upon a 
postal card. Address 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 
South Haven, Mich. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


Wanting anything in the line of Apiarian a 4 


9wtf. 








should send for my Descriptive Circular. Sent 


Address, A. SNELL, 
13w4t Milledgevilie, Carroll Co., Il. 


Florida Land--640 Acres, 


«@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2% 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,Florida, situated abuut 0 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about % 
miles northeast of the city ot Apalxchicola, & seu- 
vort on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
und 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the svil & rieh, 
sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. dist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including tee 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 
1877, by him conveyed t» the undersigned for £3,000: 
The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 

attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 
ond the receipts are in my osseesion 

I will sell the above at a barguin for cash, or trade 
for asmall farm, or other desirable xopert- An of- 

‘ully ress, 


fer for itisr 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








esa 


liieLeoh & 





The Bee- Keepers’ Guide: 


OR, 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology in the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College. 


286 Pages; 112 Fine Illustrations. 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, ®1. oes in paper cover, 
81.00, by mail prepaid. For sale by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
y many other of the best medicines known are com-] 
pbined so skillfully in Parker s OiIngeR Tonic ass 
Pto make it the greatest Binod Purifier andthe 4 
} Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used.4 
r it D Rhoumstiom, Neuralgia, } 
cures yspepsiay, Si ig 3 


4 diseases yk km 4 





2 o“e 
we Ss, — spdneye, Oot 
Pand all emai Complaints. : 
» If you ‘we wasti ng away with ico or} 
party disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what 4 
Pyour symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 4 
» Remember! This Tonic cures drun enness, J 
pis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely ¢ 
different trom Bitters, Ginger parations and4 
Pother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- 3 
Ferties of all. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist 4 
PNone gen-ine without our signature on outsides 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 72s bes! s2d post so=- 
SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
giving all the principal drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary ose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection uf recipes, und much 
valuable information, 

Price 25 cent».—Sent on receipt of price, by 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison —_— CHICAGO, ‘LLL. 


THE GANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


| Agvicultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Wear, 
| and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
| proved form (16 pages 1544x1044, folded and pasted) 
| makes it bh J popular. Its editorsare all practical 
men. It is the Best Advertising Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


FREE TO ALL. 
UB new Illustrated Plant and 
Cowes wee of 80 —_ 

_— desc: ‘noe an oO 


its, 

“ alsaces in cultivation. 
and a Colored Plateof our NEW 
DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 
will be ae ~~ —— a. 

three-cent postage. 8) 
cial Price-tist, Of Roses FREE. 


guaran first qual 
per offers to getters we of flab. 
& Retail. Z& 
NEUN Ek, Loulsville, % 
























